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The  Instructor  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  according  to  the 
Restored  Gospel. 


OUR  COVER 

THIS  month  we  picture   a  mother 
and  her  ten  children.    The  bou- 
quet of   roses— one   flower   from 
each    child— has    just    been   presented 
as  a  Mother's  Day  gift. 

Pictured  in  national  magazines, 
this  is  one  of  America's  best  known 
families.  The  mother  is  Marjorie 
Evans  Jackson,  of  2939  Monaco, 
Denver,  Colorado,  wife  of  Dr.  Taylor 
W.  Jackson.  The  children  are:  John, 
3;  Warren,  5;  Evan,  6;  Richard,  7; 
Nancy,  9;  Iretta,  10;  Ralph,  11; 
Alice,  13;  Evelyn,  14;  and  Louise, 
15.    Sister  Jackson  says: 

"This  'picture'  we  felt  was  the 
best.  Daddy  arranged  it  and  isn't 
in  the  group.   (We  miss  him!)" 

The  father  and  mother,  native 
Utahns,  team  up  to  teach  a  class  in 
the  Denver  3rd  Ward  Sunday  School. 
Naturally,  the  subject  is  "Parent  and 
Youth."  Brother  Jackson  leads  the 
singing;  and  both  are  active  in  vari- 
ous other  auxiliaries  of  the  ward. 

While  the  doctor  looks  after  his 
patients,  Sister  Jackson  operates  her 
own  enterprise,  "Jackson  Children's 
Center,"  with  a  clientele  of  45 
youngsters. 

Hobbies  are:  traveling,  camping, 
hiking,  skiing,  swimming,  music,  and 
others— always  as  a  family  group, 
plus  any  friends  who  want  to  come 
along. 

The  Instructor  is  happy  to  salute 
this  great  Latter-day  Saint  mother 
and  her  family. 

Photo  is  by  Hopwood  Studio. 

-K.S.B. 
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Editorial 


THE  DIVINITY  OF  MOTHERHOOD 


^y  President  H^avid  0.  zMcKay 


"Youth  fades;  love  droops;  the 
leaves  of  friendship  fall; 

A  mothers  secret  hope  outlives 
them  all." 

Co  wrote  the  genial  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
^  dell  Holmes  at  a  time  when, 
more  than  they  are  at  present,  love 
and  motherhood  were  associated 
with  those  spiritual  values  which 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  In  the  midst  of 
wars,  strife,  and  unrest  which  spring 
from  hatred  and  selfish  aggrandize- 
ment, it  is  fitting  for  us  to  give 
thought  to  the  proper  significance  of 
these  spiritual  qualities. 

Looking  among  my  treasures  re- 
cently, I  picked  up  a  piece  of  old 
homespun  cloth.  It  was  woven  by 
my  grandmother.  My  grandfather 
clipped  the  wool  from  the  sheep  out 
of  which  the  cloth  was  made.  There 
were  no  factories  in  Utah  then.  The 
nearest  factory  was  over  a  thousand 
miles  from  this  city.  It  was  carded 
and  spun  into  thread  by  my  grand- 
mother who  had  walked  across  the 
plains.  It  was  old  and  threadbare, 
but  genuine,  not  a  shoddy  thread  in 
it. 

Modem  Substitutes 

Recently  I  saw  my  daughter  and 
her  husband  examining  a  sample  of 
a  modern  piece  of  cloth  which  they 
wished  to  use  for  a  special  purpose. 
As  Lou  Jean  picked  the  threads 
apart  and  examined  them  closely, 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Why,  this 
is  nothing  but  paper!" 

Outwardly  it  outshone  in  new- 
ness and  attractiveness  the  old  piece 
of  homespun,  but  in  reality  it -was 
shoddy. 

What  that  piece  of  homespun  is  to 
a  modern  substitute  for  genuine, 
fundamental,  unchanging  virtues 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  ages  are 
to  promises  of  pleasure,  indulgence, 
and  false  ideals  of  modern  society. 
Those   old  fundamental   ideals    are 


genuine.  Some  of  them  which  ap- 
peal to  you  today  are  attractive  but 
false.  Outwardly  the  latter  seem 
glamorous  and  glorious,  but  when 
tested  and  tried  in  the  scrutiny  of 
experience,  there  is  nothing  which 
remains  but  the  dust  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

Genuine  Ideals 

Sometime  ago  I  presented  the  fol- 
lowing question  to  each  of  ten 
daughters,  "Will  you  please  name 
for  me  the  outstanding  virtues  that 
you  admire  in  your  mother?"   I  did 

lyjOTHERHOOD  is  the  greatest 
potential  influence  either  for 
good  or  ill  in  human  life.  In  her 
high  duty  and  service  to  humanity, 
endowing  with  mortality  eternal 
spirits,  she  is  copartner  with  the 
Creator,  Himself. 

that  because  I  can  think  of  no  higher 
ideal  that  a  daughter  should  have 
than  her  mother,  no  one  whom  she 
should  love  more. 

The  ideals  mentioned  by  these 
girls  are  genuine,  everlasting  in  an 
ever-changing  world.  Summarized 
they  are  as  follows:  "Some  of  the 
qualities  I  appreciate  in  my  mother," 
writes  one,  are  first,  "her  willingness 
to  inconvenience  herself  for  others"; 
second,  "her  faith  and  trust  in  me"; 
third,  "her  faith  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ;"  fourth,  cheerfulness, 
"her  cheerful  attitude  in  face  of 
difficulties";  fifth,  "sympathy  with 
what  I  do,  and  understanding  of  my 
problems";  and  sixth,  "ability  to 
make  a  lovely  home."  Just  one  other 
sample:  "Mother  has  always  had 
complete  faith  in  me.  She  has  al- 
ways been  kind,  gentle,  thoughtful, 
understanding,  one  to  whom  I  can 
always  turn— one  whom  I  can  al- 
ways trust,  and  one  who  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  for  her  children.  She  has 
a  strong  testimony,  great  faith,  and 
has  always  been  active  in   Church 


organizations.  She  has  set  me  the 
perfect  example  of  clean  living, 
never  having  touched  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, or  stimulating  drinks.  She 
taught  me  love,  appreciation,  and 
understanding  of  the  Gospel  while 
very  young.  She  has  always  given 
me  encouragement,  inspiration,  and 
a  desire  to  live  life  in  its  fullness 
through  love  and  service  to  my  fel- 
low men." 

Not  one  of  these  daughters  even 
imagined,  not  one  visualized  her 
mother  with  teeth  and  breath  stained 
with  nicotine,  nor  her  clothes  im- 
pregnated with  the  vile  fumes  of 
tobacco  smoke.  It  is  beyond  the 
imagination  of  any  one  of  these  girls, 
even  to  associate  with  mother,  in- 
dulgence in  views  held  by  modem 
society  regarding  sexual  promiscuity. 
"Strength  and  honor  are  her  cloth- 
ing, and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to 
come." 

Mother  is  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence, love,  and  admiration  of  her 
daughter  because  in  her  youth  she 
ever  wore  the  crown  of  virtue. 

Motherhood,  A  Crowning  Glory 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  motherhood 
thousands  of  women  have  hopefully, 
though  in  pain  and  anguish,  borne 
their  responsibility  that  the  race 
might  continue.  But  great  and  in- 
scrutable as  is  the  creative  function 
of  motherhood,  it  is  not  for  this  that 
we  do  honor  to  womankind.  Per- 
petuation of  species  is  a  gift  of 
nature,  and  is  common  to  all  animal 
life. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  science- 
searching,  fact-finding,  frank-speak^ 
ing  age,  there  is  a  tendency  to  place 
love  and  motherhood  on  the  animal 
plane,  and  to  rob  them  of  their  true 
spiritual  values.  Well,  sordid  souls 
may  clip  love's  wings,  shackle  her 
ankles,  confine  her  in  the  prison  of 
fleshly  lust,  but  her  eternal  nature, 
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Anna  M.  Jarvis,the  founder  of 
Mother's  Day 

breaking  all  bonds,  will  become  free 
to  lead  man  and  woman  in  happiness 
in  this  life  and  in  joy  beyond  the 
grave,  for  love  is  as  eternal  as  life 
and  its  crowning  glory  is  parent- 
hood. 

Motherhood  is  the  greatest  po- 
tential influence  either  for  good  or 
ill  in  human  life.  In  her  high  duty 
and  service  to  humanity,  endowing 
with  mortality  eternal  spirits,  she  is 
copartner  with  the  Creator  Himself. 

Womanhood,  therefore,  should  be 
intelligent  and  pure,  because  it  is 
the  living  life-fountain  from  which 
flows  the  stream  of  humanity.  She 
who  would  pollute  that  stream  by 
nicotine  and  other  poisonous  drugs, 
or  by  germs  that  would  shackle  the 
unborn,  is  untrue  to  her  sex  and  an 
enemy  to  the  strength  and  perpetu- 
ity of  the  race. 

It  is  every  mother's  duty,  and 
should  be  every  mother's  aspiration 
and  supreme  joy,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  her  children  to  pay  her  the 
tribute  expressed  by  the  prince  in 
Tennyson's  "The  Princess": 

"She  of  whom  you  speak. 

My  Mother,  seems  as  whole  as 

som.e  serene 
Creation  minted  in  the  golden 

moods 


T  think  it  must  somewhere  be  writ- 
ten, that  the  virtues  of  mothers 
shall  be  visited  on  their  children,  as 
well  as  the  sins  of  the  fathers. 

—Dickejis. 


Of  sovereign  artists;  not  a  thought, 

a  touch 
But  pure  as  lines  of  green  that 

streak  the  first  white 
Of  the  snowdrop's  inner  leaves." 

Love  Should  Be  Expressed 

The  64-year-old  little  woman,  Miss 
Anna  M.  Jarvis,  who  founded  Moth- 
er's Day  in  memory  of  the  mother 
who  had  left  her,  suggested,  among 
other  things,  that  in  "some  way  the 
day  be  made  a  personal  one  be- 
tween you  and  mother."  Instead  of 
a  costly  present  that  might  or  might 
not  be  an  expression  of  affection, 
your  mother  would  prefer  a  kiss  and 
a  loving  caress,  or,  if  you  are  ab- 
sent from  home,  a  letter  telling  her 
sincerely  what  she  means  to  you. 

We  are  told  by  an  early  American 
explorer  that  he  found,  among  the 
Iroquois  Indians,  that  "the  crime 
which  is  regarded  as  most  horrible, 
and  which  is  without  example,  is 
that  a  son  should  be  rebellious  to- 
wards his  mother"  —  an  ideal  that 
might  well  be  cherished  today 
among  civilized  man. 

Importance  of  Preparation 

To  future  mothers  and  fathers  let 
me  say  that  it  is  important  for  young 
people  to  realize  that  intelligent 
home  building  begins  with  a  young 
man  and  a  young  girl  in  their  teens. 
Often  the  health  of  children,  if 
a  couple  be  blessed  with  such,  de- 
pends upon  the  actions  of  parents 
before  marriage. 

In  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and 
particularly  in  the  home,  there 
should  ring  more  frequently  the 
message  that  in  their  youth  boys 
are  laying  the  foundation  for  their 
future  happiness  of  fatherhood  by 
keeping  themselves  physically  clean 
that  they  might  enter  in  that  respon- 
sibility not  as  a  coward  or  deceiver, 
but  as  one  honorable  and  fit  to 
found  a  household.  The  young  man 
who,  in  unfitness,  takes  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  fatherhood  is 
worse  than  a  deceiver.  The  future 
happiness  of  a  wife  and  his  children 
depends  upon  the  young  man's  life 
in  youth  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
in  fiery  youth  the  parents  "with  un- 


basked  forehead  wooed  the  means  of 
debility." 

Let  us  also  teach  girls  that  mother- 
hood is  divine,  for  when  we  touch 
the  creative  part  of  life,  we  enter 
into  the  realm  of  divinity.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  young  wom- 
anhood realize  the  necessity  of 
keeping  their  bodies  clean  and  pure, 
that  their  children  might  enter  the 
world  unhampered  by  sin  and 
disease.  An  unshackled  birth,  and 
an  inheritance  of  a  noble  character 
are  the  greatest  blessings  of  child- 
hood. 

No  mother  has  the  right  to  shackle 
a  child  through  life  for  what  seems 
in  youth  to  be  a  pleasant  pastime. 
Those  who  are  to  be  the  mothers  of 


Because  of  personal  contact  with  her  child, 
the  mother  can  become  the  greatest  influ- 
ence for  good  in  the  child's  life. 

the  race  should  at  least  so  live  as  to 
bear  children  who  are  not  burdened 
from  birth  by  sickness,  weakness,  or 
deformity. 

With  sincere  hearts  let  us  pray 
that  God  will  bless  the  world  today 
with  intelligent,  loving,  religious 
mothers  who  will  instill  in  the  hearts 
of  their  children  a  love  for  truth 
and  righteousness.  God  bless  the 
sons  and  daughters  with  the  desire 
and  strength  to  bring  to  the  souls  of 
such  mothers  satisfaction,  merited 
pride,  and  contentment! 

This  is  our  duty!  It  should  be  our 
joy! 


'T^EiE  instruction  received  at  the 
mother's  knee,  and  the  paternal 
lessons,  together  with  the  pious  and 
sweet  souvenirs  of  the  fireside,  are 
never  effaced  entirely  from  the  soul. 

—Lamenxiais. 


/Character  is  habit  long  continued. 
^  —Greek  Proverb. 

npHERE  is  no  more  mistaken  path  to 
happiness  than  worldliness,  rev- 
elry, high  Iffe. 

—Arthur  Schopenhauer. 
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Editorial 


MOTHER  LOVE-A  Sacred  Right  of  Children 

"Sy  cM^ilton  Bennioru 


p^VERY  normal  woman  has  an  inborn  love  for 
her  children  and  great  concern  for  the  life 
and  well-being  of  her  helpless  infants.  Yet  some 
women,  for  no  justifiable  reason,  refuse  to  nurse 
their  babies.  They  want  to  be  free  to  attend 
social  engagements  and  excursions,  or  to  engage 
in  full-time  employment. 

Under  abnormal  conditions  a  mother  may  be 
forced  to  engage  in  employment  that  takes  her 
out  of  the  home,  leaving  her  young  children  in 
the  care  of  others. 

In  other  cases  the  mother's  milk  is  inade- 
quate for  the  proper  development  of  the  child 
and  must  be  supplemented  from  early  infancy. 
These  and  the  problem  of  feeding  in  later  in- 
fancy are  properly  managed  by  dieticians  and 
need  not  interfere  with  the  loving  contacts  be- 
tween mother  and  child  now  found  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  emotional  development  of  the 
child. 

The  influence  of  the  emotional  life  of  the 
mother  during  the  prenatal  period  is  now 
thought  to  have  an  influence  upon  both  the 
physical  and  the  mental  development  of  the 
child.  Scientific  case  studies  are  now  in  progress 
that  have,  in  some  cases,  lent  support  to  this 
theory. 

This  should  not  be  confused  with  the  notion, 
once  prevalent,  that  a  pregnant  woman  may 
make  a  musician  or  a  mathematician  of  her  child 
by  her  own  thoughts  and  activities  along  these 
lines.  There  seems  to  be  no  scientific  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory. 

Another  more  recent  theory,  taking  account 
only  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  infant,  pro- 
vides that  it  should  be  fed  only  at  regular  speci- 
fied intervals  and  refused  both  food  and  loving 
comfort  the  child  craves  between  times.  It  is  be- 
lieved, by  some  observers,  that  children  thus 
trained  in  infancy  grow  up  wanting  in  manifes- 
tations of  affection— personal  isolationists. 


Women  share  with  mammals  and  birds  the 
"instinct"  to  feed  and  to  protect  their  young, 
yet  the  craving  for  the  pleasures  of  the  modern 
world  sometimes  induce  the  human  creature  to 
fall  short  of  the  habits  of  the  lower  animals.  In- 
stead, human  parents  should  preserve  and  fur- 
ther develop  all  that  is  good  in  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  lower  orders  of  animal  life,  and 
through  superior  human  intelligence  and  high- 
er emotions  possible  to  mankind,  make  great  im- 
provements in  the  parental  functions. 

The  educational  needs  of  modern  life  have 
greatly  extended  the  responsibilities  of  parents 
for  their  children.  It  now  commonly  varies  from 
eighteen  years  to  the  early  twenties,  sometimes 

into  the  late  twenties  while  the  youth  is  prepar- 
ing for  a  profession,  such  as  medicine.  Through 
all  of  this,  however,  the  mother's  love  continues 
and  is  extended  to  her  grandchildren  and  their 
descendants. 

Solution  of  the  problems  of  human  relations 
should  receive  chief  consideration  in  commun- 
ity life.  Mere  profession  of  love  of  God  is  ir- 
religious if  it  does  not  include  love  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, mercy  and  good  will  toward  fellow  men. 
This  has  its  beginning  and  most  enduring  form 
in  the  mother's  love  for  her  children. 

In  human  relations  the  natural  and  most  per- 
fect example  of  love  is  that  of  mother  and  child. 
That  it  may  never  fail,  love  must  be  sustained 
by  faith  and  hope.  In  the  highest  form  of  re- 
ligion, faith  in  God  becomes  love  of  God;  this  is 
attested  by  love  of  fellow  man. 

To  be  enduring  love  must  be  supported  by 
integrity  and  stability  of  character. 

Religion,  also,  rightly  includes  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
Hope,  to  be  effective,  must  be  manifest  in  en- 
thusiastic efforts  to  bring  this  about  here  and 
now. 

"Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  {Matthew  6:10.) 
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WITH  QUIET  COURAGE 


^ennion 


I   never   crossed   your   threshold   with    a 
grief. 
But  that  I  went  without  it;  never  came 
Heart  hungry  but  you  fed  me,  eased  the 
blame, 
And  gave  the  sorrow  solace  and  relief. 
—Theodosia  Garrison. 

'HpHE  brilliant,  diligent  pen  of  Dean 
Milton  Bennion  has  met  its  last 
deadline  for  the  contributing  editor 
to  The  Instructor.  The  passing  of 
Brother  Bennion  on  Sunday,  April  5, 
1953,  will  be  felt  by  those  who  knew 
his  kindness  and  strength,  and  his 
versatile,  keen  mind. 

His  writings  will  appear  in  The 
Instructor  until  the  July  issue,  be- 
cause he  prepared  his  assignments 
well  in  advance.  Not  wishing  to 
leave  the  editorial  staff  facing  a 
deadline  without  his  material,  he 
met  the  eventualities  with  complete 
thoroughness— such  was  his  nature. 

Presented  are  a  few  glimpses  of 
this  scholarly  and  gentle  man: 

MAN  OF  ACTION 


M' 


[iLTON  Bennion— steadfast  as  the 
Rock  of  Ages— seldom  showed 
impatience,  but  when  he  did,  things 
moved.  Once,  when  he  was  princi- 
pal of  the  old  Branch  Normal  School 
in  Cedar  City,  Utah,  he  had  a  touch 
of  righteous  indignation  and  acted 
with  dispatch. 

Before  the  new  school  was  erected 
in  1897,  temporary  quarters  were 
provided  by  the  good  citizens  in  the 
ward  house.  This  was  not  quite  fin- 
ished at  the  opening  of  school.  The 
cornice  was  lacking— and  at  times 
the  wind  whistled"  in  the  spaces 
under   the  eaves.     It  was  pleasant 


enough  during  the  early  fall,  and  the 
carpenters  seemed  to  feel  no  need 
for  hurrying. 

Then  came  a  November  blizzard. 
Suddenly,  teachers  and  students 
were  working  in  a  snowstorm  which 
covered  desks,  books  and  apparatus. 
Principal  Bennion  promptly  dis- 
missed classes,  sending  all  to  their 
firesides  while  he  hurried  to  the 
homes  of  two  or  three  leaders.  What 
he  said  may  never  be  known. 

Before  the  storm  subsided,  car- 
penters and  other  workmen  were 
making  the  building  weatherproof. 
Hardly  a  day  had  passed  before 
students  and  teachers  were  back  in 
class. 

Deeds  rather  than  words  were  ex- 
pected by  this  stalwart  leader. 

—Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs, 

President,  American  Pioneer  Trails  As- 
sociation and  former  Sunday  School 
General  Board  Member 


TAUGHT  POSITIVELY 

'nPEiE  Sunday  School  General  Board 
does  its  work  through  committees. 
When  a  project  is  ready,  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Superintendency  and 
then  the  General  Board  for  approval. 
Some  25  years  ago  a  convention 
program  committee  brought  in  a 
recommendation  for  a  demonstra- 
tion aimed  at  achieving  quiet  and 
reverence  during  the  worship  serv- 
ice. They  labeled  this  demonstration 
"static."  The  program  was  passed  by 
the  board. 

When  the  first  convention  was 
held,  the  "static"  demonstration  came 
as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  board 
members  and  stake  and  ward  work- 
ers alike.  It  consisted  of  a  negative 
approach  to  the  subject— the  crea- 
tion of  noise  and  distraction.  Dur- 
ing the  talk  on  reverence,  by  pre- 
arrangement,  one  of  the  other  board 
members  would  come  stalking  down 
the  aisle  to  the  second  or  third  row 
of  seats  and  noisily  crowd  his  way 
in  front  of  the  people  to  a  vacant 
seat,  also  prearranged.    The   entire 


audience  gave  involuntary  attention 
to  the  intrusion. 

The  audience  felt  foolish  for  their 
lack  of  concentration  when  it  was 
called  to  their  attention.  Other  de- 
vices were  resorted  to,  such  as  a 
noisy  adjusting  of  windows,  the 
noiseless  "eye  static"  of  a  person 
walking  down  the  aisle  and  by  per- 
sons on  the  stand  whispering. 

It  was  too  late  then  to  modify  the 
printed  convention  forms— as  Milton 
Bennion  would  have  liked— and  the 
"static"  demonstration  was  pre- 
sented. That  committee,  however, 
will  never  forget  the  better  way— 
the  positive  approach  of  this  master 
teacher.  Dean  Bennion  in  his  quiet, 
masterful  way  vigorously  contrasted 
this  negative  approach  with  the 
positive  approach  which  has  always 
characterized  his  teaching  and  writ- 
ing. 

—George  R.  Hill, 

General  Superintendent, 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 


PIONEER  IN  WARD 

Tn  the  passing  of  Dean  Milton  Ben- 

nion.  Forest  Dale  Ward  lost  one 
of  its  valuable  and  illustrious  mem- 
bers. Early  in  life,  he  established  his 
home  in  this  new  area,  which  com- 
prised a  part  of  Brigham  Young's 
farm. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  there 
were  selected  by  invitation  to  build 
their  homes.  This  resulted  in  a 
number  of  outstanding  families 
banding  together  to  form  the  For- 
est Dale  Ward. 

These  early  ward  members  were 
also  the  parents  of  large  families, 
which  resulted  in  the  ward  at  one 
time  having  more  children  in  Sun- 
day School  than  any  other  ward  in 
the  Church.  These  people  created  a 
delightful  atmosphere  in  which  to 
live  and  worship. 

I  vividly  recall  a  number  of  years 
ago,  while  bishop  of  the  Forest  Dale 
Ward,  calling  on  Brother  Bennion  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  seventieth 
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birthday  and  to  invite  him  to  join 
the  other  members  of  our  ward  at 
the  Annual  Old  Folk's  Party  at 
Liberty  Park. 

As  I  spoke  to  Brother  Bennion, 
I  realized  he  did  not  appreciate 
being  70  years  of  age— neither  did 
he  look  it.  However,  I  explained  in 
detail  the  nature  of  Old  Folk's  Day, 
the  joys  that  came  from  meeting 
together  and  how  thrilled  we  would 
be  to  have  him  join  us,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  invitation,  Brother 
Bennion  in  his  very  characteristic 
way  said,  "Thank  you  very  kindly  for 
the  invitation,  Bishop,  but  I  will  not 
be  there." 

—Carl  W.  Buehner, 

Second  Counselor, 
Presiding  Bishopric 


»       *       * 


CONFIDENT  IN  GOODNESS 

A/f  ANY  members  of  the  General 
^  Board  of  the  Sunday  School  will 
remember  with  great  warmth  the 
experience  of  Seeing  Brother  Milton 
Bennion  at  lunch  time,  during  many 
Sunday  School  conventions,  get  out 
his  fruit  jar  filled  with  shelled  nuts, 
a  few  raisins,  an  apple  and  a  piece 
of  cheese— a  true  diabetic  diet. 

Someone  would  almost  always  say, 
"How  you  must  envy  us.  Brother 
Bennion,  sitting  down  to  a  wonder- 
ful warm  dinner." 

"No,  I  don't  envy  you  in  the 
least,"  Brother  Bennion  would  re- 
ply. "I  know  that  this  is  the  thing 
for  me,  and  therefore  I  must  have 
the  courage  to  do  it." 

Brother  Bennion  must  have  known 
that  the  truth  in  the  saying,  "Too 
much  sun  makes  a  desert"  is  also 
true  of  the  spirit— too  much  ease  and 
there  is  no  growth.  He  exercised 
wisdom  in  learning  to  live  with  con- 
ditions which  he  could  not  change, 
and  he  gained  great  strength  by  so 
doing. 

I  am  grateful  for  Brother  Ben- 
nion's  influence  in  making  my  life 
more  meaningful.  I  well  remember 
the  courage  I  gained,  during  ten 
days  I  spent  in  the  hospital,  from 
the  almost  daily  greetings  and 
wishes  for  my  well-being  which  I 
received  in  the  form  of  telephone 
messages  from  him.  This  helping 
hand  and  encouragement  that  he 
must  have  extended  to  thousands  of 
people  in  his  lifetime  were  proof  of 
his  great  confidence  in  goodness.  He 
was  truly  my  mentor. 

—Edith  Ryberg, 

Sunday  School  General  T^oard 
and  vrincival,  Uintah  Gram- 
mar School. 


LOVED  BY  STUDENTS 

Ois  students  admired  and  loved 
him  as  a  teacher  of  ethics  and 
social  philosophy.  Because  of  his 
classroom  procedure,  his  distinctive 
method  for  developing  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  his  emphasis  on 
the  moral  issues,  some  of  the  stu- 
dents in  friendly  spirit  and  good 
humor  referred  to  him  as  "our  Soc- 
rates." In  fact,  as  a  teacher  of  ethics. 


MILTON    BENNION 

MILTON  Bennion,  sixth  general  superin- 
tendent  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  was  bom  June  7,  1870,  at 
Taylorsville,  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  Tur- 
pin  Bennion.  A  farm  boy  whose  father 
died  when  Milton  was  yet  a  lad,  he  was 
asked  to  teach  the  four  beginners'  grades 
in  Taylorsville's  rock  schoolhouse.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  brilliant 
career  in  education. 

Dr.  Bennion  became  first  principal  of 
the  Southern  Branch,  Utah  State  Normal 
School,  now  the  Branch  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Cedar  City.  After  studying  at 
Columbia  University,  in  1913  he  became 
dean  of  the  University  of  Utah's  School 
of  Education.  He  held  this  position  until 
1941,  and  was  vice  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  1939-41.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  character  education  of 
the  National  Council  of  Education  and  the 
National  Education  Association,  1921-25, 
and  chairman  of  the  International  Ideals 
World  Conference  on  Education  at  San 
Francisco  in   1923. 

He  was  past  president  of  the  Utah 
Academy  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters,  and 
of  the  Utah  Educational  Association.  He 
was  author  of  several  books,  and  for  ten 
years  was  chairman  of  the  Utah  State  Wel- 
fare League. 

In  1898  he  married  Cora  Lindsay,  and 
they  have  had  ten  children,  seven  of  them 
living  and  all  distinguished  in  their  chosen  • 
fields. 

Active  in  the  Church  from  his  youth. 
Dean  Bennion  became  a  member  of  the 
Sunday  School  General  Board  in  1909, 
serving  until  1949.  He  was  first  assistant 
general  superintendent  during  1934-43, 
and  general  superintendent  during  1943- 
49.  While  superintendent  he  was  also 
editor  of  The  Instructor.  His  editorials  in 
the  magazine  have  won  wide  acclaim. 
Milton  Bennion  was  respected  as  one  of 
the  wisest  of  Church  leaders,  a  man  who 
was  an  authority  on  world  affairs,  theol- 
ogy, character  building,  nutrition  and  con- 
servation as  well  as  of  education.  He  was 
loved  for  his  humanitarianism,  his  desire 
for  the  simple  life,  and  his  understanding 
heart. 

For  more  detailed  biographies  on  Milton 
Bennion,  see  The  Instructor,  AprU,  1943, 
and  July,  1949.  -W.J.A. 


Dean  Bennion  bore  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  great  Athenian 
philosopher. 

The  questions  that  he  put  to  his 
students,  the  critical  and  keen  ob- 
servation of  their  answers,  and  the 
questions  that  followed  in  the  train 
of  the  discussion  indicated  clearly 
that  Dean  Bennion  was  interested 
primarily  in  the  student  and  the 
character  of  his  thinking,  rather 
than  in  the  subject  matter.  The 
method  may  be  illustrated  briefly 
as  follows: 

Bennion— "Is  it  right  for  one  to 
take  advantage  of  another  in  com- 
petitive business?" 


Student— "Yes,  if  he  plays  by  the 
rules  of  the  game  (the  law)  for 
that  is  the  American  way  and  every- 
body does  it." 

Bennion— "Then  if  it  were  a  cus- 
tom in  America  to  steal  calves  and 
there  was  no  law  against  it,  would 
it  be  right  for  me  to  steal  a  calf?" 

Student-"Well,  I  hardly  think 
that  would  be  right." 

Bennion— "Well,  who  should  de- 
cide whether  it  is  right  to  steal 
calves,  you  yourself,  or  the  American 
people?" 

Student— "I  confess,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  that." 

It  was  in  these  very  real  and  live 
discussions  where  Dean  Bennion  re- 
vealed his  genius  for  combining  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  depth  of  insight 
and  fine  humor. 

—E.  E.  Ericksen, 

Dean   Emeritus, 
University  of  Utah 


FIRM  BUT  GENTLE 

'TV)  me,  Milton  Bennion  will  always 
stand  out  as  the  man  who  com- 
bined human  wisdom  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  religious  service— and  firm- 
ness with  gentleness. 

While  he  was  an  assistant  in  the 
Sunday  School  General  Superin- 
tendency,  he  was  self-effacing,  and 
when  he  moved  into  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  superintendency,  his 
leadership  was  unobtrusive.  In  any 
capacity  his  contribution  was  sound. 
When  pressed  he  could  reveal  un- 
expected steel,  but  he  worked  best 
in  an  atmosphere  of  relaxed  assur- 
ance which  he  himself  created. 

When  Brother  Bennion  became 
the  superintendent  he  brought  me, 
as  treasurer,  into  the  councils  of  the 
superintendency  and  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  participating  on  an  equal 
footing.  This  was  as  flattering  as  it 
was  thoughtful  and  won  my  loyalty 
to  him  as  well  as  my  love.  After  he 
retired  to  his  home  to  work,  I  found 
great  satisfaction  in  a  visit  and  re- 
newed strength  from  his  counsel. 

His  was  a  long  life— and  a  full 
one— in  which  a  career  of  Church 
service  flowered  after  a  long  and 
successful  life  as  a  teacher  and 
teacher  of  teachers.  Life  filled  his 
cup  of  wisdom  full  and  then  gave 
him  years  in  which  to  share  it  with 
us.  In  him  we  have  been  greatly 
blessed! 

—Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Sunday  School  General  Board 
and  United  States  Senate 
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As  the  heart  and  soul  of  every  good  home,  mothers  from  all  ages 
have  been  dedicated  to  a  great  purpose. 


T  iFE  itself  is  our  most  priceless  gift, 
and  finding  true  happiness  and 
abiding  peace  in  life  is  our  noblest 
quest.  To  God,  our  Eternal  Father, 
we  are  indebted  for  our  spirits,  and 
to  our  earthly  parents  for  our  phys- 
ical beings. 

Working  with  God  as  cocreators, 
our  earthly  father  and  mother  bring 
new  lives  into  this  world  and  estab- 
lish homes.  As  each  new  organiza- 
tion of  father,  mother  and  children 
comes  into  existence,  new  dreams, 
new  opportunities  and  new  respon- 
sibilities are  born.  Every  com- 
munity and  every  nation  is  thereby 
enriched,  for  homes  are  the  source 
of  the  real  tone  and  character  of 
community  life. 

Well-ordered  family  life  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  stability  and  wel- 
fare of  any  people,  and  a  true  moth- 
er is  the  heart  and  soul  of  every 
good  home.  Only  wholesome,  noble 
women— clean,  cultured,  sweet-spir- 
ited women  of  abiding  faith— can 
meet  the  challenges  and  fulfill  the 
unlimited  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities of  motherhood  and  home. 

This  mission  of  motherhood  car- 
ries with  it  the  requirement  that 
women  be  endowed  with  a  sense  of 
dedication  to  a  great  purpose;  that 


they  prepare  themselves  physically, 
intellectually  and  spiritually  for  a 
sweet,  consecrated  calling  and  serv- 
ice. 

Good  Mothers— Good  Sons 

Motherhood  must  be  honored  pri- 
marily by  women  themselves.  "No 
able  man  ever  had  a  fool  for  a  moth- 
er," said  Carlyle.  To  this  thought 
we  may  add  the  words  of  Napoleon, 
"Let  France  have  good  mothers,  and 
she  will  have  good  sons." 

With  motherhood  comes  the  priv- 
ilege and  the  responsibility  of  being 
the  world's  greatest  teacher.  With 
love  and  transcendent  understand- 
ing the  true  mother  gently  leads  her 
children  to  know  what  they  would 
not  know  without  her  help;  to  do 
what  they  would  not  do  without  her 
encouragement;  to  be  what  they 
would  not  be  without  her  inspira- 
tion. 

The  fruits  of  good  motherhood 
are  happy,  strong,  stable  homes,  and 
clean,  wholesome,  intelligent.  God- 
fearing children,  who  grow  into 
noble  manhood  and  womanhood, 
ready  and  willing  to  serve  their  fel- 
low men,  their  country  and  their 
God  with  love  and  fidelity. 

A  study  of  the  home  life  of  men 


THE 
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and  women  who  have  deeply  loved 
and  truly  served  their  fellow  men, 
and  who  have  worked  untiringly  in 
furthering  God's  great  plans,  re- 
veals that  these  outstanding  people 
were  born  of  and  reared  by  kind, 
understanding,  patient,  faithful 
mothers  in  good  homes  dedicated  to 
life's  highest  purposes. 

Mothers  of  Example 

John  Wesley,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  religious  teachers,  testified 
that  his  mother  was  "the  one  heart" 
to  whom  he  went  to  share  his  con- 
fidences and  receive  his  inspiration 
"from  babyhood  until  the  day  of  her 
death."  From  her  he  heard  his  first 
religious  teachings.  He  was  con- 
stantly led  and  sustained  by  her 
example. 

Michael  Pupin,  who  achieved 
world-wide  recognition  as  a  scientist 
and  inventor,  came  to  America  as  a 
penniless  immigrant  lad  from  his 
native  peasant  village  in  Serbia.  But 
he  brought  with  him  a  great  heri- 
tage from  a  noble  peasant  mother. 
While  that  mother  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  she  had  natural  in- 
telligence coupled  with  insuperable 
faith  in  God,  and  in  the  destiny  of 
men  as  the  children  of  God.  She 
sensed  the  real  values  of  life. 

Said  she  to  Michael,  "Because  I 
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cannot  read  or  write  I  feel  as  though 
I  am  blind.  My  boy,  go  out  into 
the  world  and  provide  yourself  with 
another  pair  of  eyes  —  the  eyes  of 
reading  and  writing.  There  is  so 
much  wonderful  knowledge  and 
learning  you  cannot  get  unless  you 
can  read  and  write.  Knowledge  is 
the  golden  ladder  by  which  you 
climb  to  heaven— knowledge  is  the 
light  which  illuminates  our  path 
through  this  life  and  leads  to  a 
future  life  of  everlasting  glory." 

Fired  by  that  spirit,  Michael 
climbed  that  golden  ladder  built  in 
his  iriiagination  by  his  noble  mother 
in  his  native  peasant  village. 

George  Washington,  who  achieved 
greatness  more  through  what  he  was 
than  by  what  he  did,  was  taught  by 
his  mother  the  great  code  of  honor 
by  which  he  lived  and  upon  which 
he  built  his  enduring  fame. 

"My  mother,  while  she  lived,"  said 
Brigham  Young,  "taught  her  children 
to  honor  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  to  reverence  the  Holy 
Book."  She  admonished  her  large 
family  to  read  the  Bible  and  apply 
to  their  lives  its  precepts.  "Do 
everything  that  is  good,"  said  that 
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of  Utah's  second  district,  and  practicing 
lawyer. 

In  his  Latter-day  Saint  callings  he  has 
been  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  superin- 
tendent on  both  ward  and  stake  levels,  a 
bishop,  high  priest  and  high  councilman. 
Politically  he  has  been  for  his  party  Weber 
County  chairman.  First  Utah  congressional 
district  chairman,  state  chairman,  and  a 
candidate  for  congress. 

His  'civic  organizations  have  included 
bar  associations,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Kiwanis  club,  Knife  and  Fork  club.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ogden  Area  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  executive  board  and  a 
member  of  the  national  council. 

His  wife  is  Mary  Jacobs  Wilson,  and 
they  have  two  daughters  and  three  sons. 


noble  woman  to  her  brood  of  small 
children.  "Do  nothing  that  is  evil, 
and  if  you  see  any  persons  in  distress, 
administer  to  their  wants."  Such  was 
the  guiding  philosophy  of  her  fam- 
ous son's  life. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  rieferred 
to  his  mother  as  the  strongest  anchor 
in  his  life.  She  required  him  early 
in  life  to  read  the  New  Testament, 
and  planted  securely  in  his  soul  a 
sense  of  abiding  values  which  en- 
abled him  to  resist  temptation  and 
to  build  a  life  dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  God  and  his  fellow  men. 

The  mother  of  John  A.  Widtsoe 
taught  her  son  to  read  before  he 
was  five  years  old.  "Her  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  truth  was  almost  su- 
blime," said  that  gifted  son  in  pay- 
ing a  final  tribute  to  his  mother.  "To 
her  I  owe  my  inspiration."  Littie 
wonder  the  world  of  scholarship,  the 
realm  of  religious  philosophy,  and 
the  field  of  sweet,  consecrated  serv- 
ice were  so  abundantly  enriched  by 
John  A.  Widtsoe— the  gifted,  noble 
son  of  a  great  mother. 

"Bravery  is  beautiful,"  declared 
Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  mother  of 
Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh.  And  im- 
bued and  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
physical,  moral,  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual bravery,  Anne  became  the  wife 
of  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  the 
intrepid  "Lone  Eagle."  She  ac- 
companied her  brave  husband  as 
copilot  and  radio  operator  on  many 
of  his  most  daring  and  famous 
flights.  Yet  with  all  the  sweetness, 
tenderness  and  devotion  of  a  gifted 
mother,  she  bore  and  nurtured  for 
him  a  splendid  family.  And  she  has 
written  beautifully  and  courageous- 
ly of  her  physical  and  mental  ex- 
ploits. Truly,  a  brave  daughter  in- 
spired by  a  brave  mother  has  lived 
bravely  and  beautifully. 

Life's  Greatest  Quest 

In  the  noble  and  Godlike  venture 
of    giving  the  world  true   mothers 


Mrs.   Anna   Karine   Gaarden    Widtsoe,   to 
whom  her  son  owed  his  inspiration. 

and  great  homes,  the  fathers,  broth- 
ers, husbands  and  friends  of  women 
must  play  an  important  role.  So 
must  those  selected  as  teachers, 
whether  in  regular  school  or  in  re- 
ligious organizations.  High  concepts 
of  the  meaning  and  enduring  values 
of  motherhood  and  the  home  must 
be  established  and  heroically  main- 
tained by  and  among  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  building  of  a  good 
social  order  and  the  world  peace  so 
long  deferred,  if  our  goal  is  to  be 
achieved. 

Indeed,  life's  greatest  quest  is  for 
the  abundant  life  based  on  joy  and 
abiding  peace;  and  that  Godlike 
state  can  be  reached  only  through 
the  building  of  individual  men  and 
women  of  sound  character  and  genu- 
ine spiritual  stature.  True  servants 
of  God,  who  understand  the  high 
purposes  of  Providence,  cannot  be 
reared  unless  we  have  noble  mother- 
hood functioning  in  God-fearing 
homes. 


lyf  Y  mother  ...  is  one  of  the  noblest 
'  and  the  best  of  all  women.  May 
God  grant  to  prolong  her  days  and 
mine,  that  we  may  live  to  enjoy  each 
other's  society  long,  yet  in  the  en- 
joyment of  liberty,  and  to  breathe 
the  free  air. 

Blessed  is  my  mother,  for  her  soul 
is  ever  filled  with  benevolence  and 
philanthropy;  .  .  .     —Joseph  Smith. 


U'vEN  He  that  died  for  us  upon  the 
cross,  in  the  last  hour,  in  the  un- 
utterable agony  of  death,  was  mind- 
ful of  his  mother,  as  if  to  teach  us 
that  this  holy  love  should  be  our 
last  worldly  thought— the  last  point 
of  earth,  from  which  the  soul  should 
take  its  flight  for  heaven. 

—Longfellow. 


A/Iy  mother's  influence  in  molding 
my  character  was  conspicuous. 
She  forced  me  to  learn  daily  long 
chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart.  To 
that  discipline  and  patient,  accurate 
resolve  I  owe  not  only  much  of  my 
general  power  of  taking  pains,  but 
the  best  part  of  my  taste  for  litera- 
ture. 

—Ruskin. 
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ELDER  ADAM  S.  BENNION- 
A  MOST  COMPLETE  MAN 


T^E.  Adam  S.  Bennion,  a  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  General 
Board  member  for  38  years,  was 
sustained  April  6  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  during  the 
123rd  Annual  General  Conference. 

We  are  proud  of  Elder  Bennion 
and  pleased  at  his  new  calling. 

That  you  may  know  more  of  this 
outstanding  leader  and  new  apostle, 
we  are  presenting  the  following 
brief  comments  from  his  associates: 

LIFT  TO  FARM  LASS 

Tn  1915  a  little  country  girl,  wearing 
long  braids  and  ribbons  and  driv- 
ing   a   horse   hitched   to    a   fringe- 
topped  surrey,  stopped  at  the  Gran- 


ite High  School  entrance  in  order  to 
enroll  for  school. 

Having  been  reared  by  a  widowed 
mother  and  with  no  brothers,  she 
blushed  a  crimson  red  at  the  very 
thought  of  speaking  to  the  opposite 
sex.  So,  it  was  no  wonder  that  cold 
terror  struck  her  heart  one  day  when 
Adam  S.  Bennion,  the  principal, 
called  her  to  him.  Then,  with  his 
warm,  reassuring,  kindly  smile,  he 
said,  "Lucy,  why  don't  you  try  out 
for  the  school  play?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Bennion,"  she  said. 

"Well,  you  see,  every  year  our 
high  school  puts  on  a  school  play. 
There  is  a  part  in  it  we  think  you 


would  fit  very  well.  Will  you  try  for 
it  tomorrow?  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  fine  to  earn  your  "letter" 
your  freshman  year?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
again  she  answered. 

With  Principal  Bennion's  few 
kindly  words  of  instruction,  encour- 
agement and  confidence,  Lucy  tried 
out  and  won.  It  didn't  matter  that 
the  "leading  lady"  in  the  school  play 
that  year  was  the  daughter  of  a 
humble  woman  who  made  her  liv- 
ing driving  children  through  mud 
and  blizzards  20  miles  to  and  from 
school,  or  that  she  helped  his  rela- 
tives in  Taylorsville  with  their 
housework. 

Thirty-eight  years  of  close  friend- 
ship have  not  dimmed  her  love  and 
reverent  awe  for  this  great  man,  in- 
stilled that  day  in  the  heart  of  a 
girl  who  was  given  her  first  chance. 

—Lucy  G.  Sperry, 

Sunday  School  General  Board 


KIND  TO  A  FROSH 

T  know  a  little  fellow  who  was 
"high  tailing"  it  up  three  flights 
of  stairs  in  the  main  building  of 
Granite  High  School.  He  was  tak- 
ing two  at  a  time  and  dropping  sand 
from  his  pockets  around  each  newel 
post.  Off  the  center  flight  was  the 
principal's  office.  When  the  door 
was  open,  he  could  see  the  stairway 
from  his  chair  beside  a  desk. 

As  this  thin  freshman  came  up 
the  second  flight,  the  principal 
"spied"  him  and  called  him  into  his 
office.  I  was  the  freshman;  Adam  S. 
Bennion,  the  principal.  I  was  ap- 
prehensive of  what  he  would  say 
concerning  my  conduct.  He  im- 
mediately disarmed  me  with  a  big, 
wide  smile  showing  a  full  row  of 
white  teeth.  He  grasped  me  by  the 
hand,  called  me  by  name,  asked  me 
to  sit  by  him,  and  then  we  chatted.  I 
have  loved  him  ever  since.  He  was 
kind,  cheerful,  on  my  level  and 
talked  to  me  about  what  the  school 
could  offer  me,  and  what  I  could  do 
for    the    school    as    "frosh    prexy." 
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THE       INSTRUCTOR 


There  was  never  a  minute  that  I 
did  not  feel  he  was  on  my  side, 
working  for  the  things  I  would  want. 

This  was  not  the  last.  For  years 
after  as  I  ran  into  him  on  the  street, 
he  would  come  over,  put  on  that 
radiant  smile  again,  grasp  me  by  the 
hand  and  ask,  "Lynn,  how  are  things 
going  with  you?  I've  been  iollowing 
your  activities."  You  know  a  fellow 
like  that  just  get  so  close  to  your 
heart,  you  always  want  to  choose 
him  first  for  your  teacher. 

Yes,  I  liked  his  smile  and  all  so 
much  I  copied  the  style  of  the  mid- 
dle S  in  his  name. 

—Lynn  S.  Richards, 

Second  Assistant  General  Superin- 
tendent, Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  General  Board 


HIS  WRITINGS  LIVE 

Tn  the  preface  of  his  book,  Princi- 

pies  of  Teaching,  published  in 
1921,  Adam  S.  Bennion  begins  with 
this  sentence,  "That  ever-old  ques- 
tion, 'How  to  teach'  becomes  ever 
new  when  made  to  read  'How  to 
teach  better.' " 

This  has  characterized  his  contri- 
bution as  a  General  Board  member 
over  the  past  38  years.* 

This  book.  Principles  of  Teaching, 
was  reprinted  in  1952,  untouched 
since  its  earlier  publication,  because 
every  paragraph  in  it  was  expressed 
so  tersely  and  well,  it  was  complete 
in  and  of  itself. 

After  a  lifetime  of  teaching,  this 
book  written  in  the  heyday  of  his 
youthful  enthusiasm  expressed  as 
well  as  he  could  say  it,  the  essence 
of  fine  teaching.  It  was  similar  to 
the  feeling  of  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick,  whom  Brother  Bennion  loves 
to  quote,  when  asked  to  modernize 
and  bring  up  to  date  that  masterful 
classic  of  his.  The  Second  Mile.  It 
was  written  when  he  was  an  earnest, 
enthusiastic  youth  just  graduated 
from  college,  and  similarly  found  to 
be,  after  Fosdick's  seventy  odd  years, 
an  epitome  of  the  Master's  teaching 
from  or  to  which  one  word  could 
not  be  added  or  taken. 

These  are  great  books.  They  will 
live.  They  will  help  those  who  read 
them  to  be  better  teachers. 

—George  R.  Hill, 

General  Superintendent, 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 


CHERISHES  FRIENDSHIP 

'TpWENTY-FivE  years!— a  quarter  cen- 
tury— that  is  the  hard  core  of  a 


man's  working  life.  As  a  company 
we  have  been  fortunate  indee'd  to 
have  had  this  productive  period  out 
of  Dr.  Beimion's  life. 

The  human  relationships  he  has 
built  into  our  company  organization 
are  the  strengthening  beams  which 
will  remain,  not  only  within  the 
memory  of  our  present  employes, 
but  because  of  the  permanency  of 
such  things  as  group  insurance,  re- 
tirement pay  plans,  safety  activities 
and  many  others  of  which  he  has 
been  the  architect  will,  I  sincerely 
trust,  be  a  part  of  the  company 
structure  far  into  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture. 

How  well  we  have  come  to  know 
the  value  of  the  intangibles.  Now  as 
"Ad"  moves  into  a  new  field  of  ac- 
tivity our  gratitude  as  well  as  our 
highest  esteem  follows  him.  Person- 
ally, I  look  forward  to  many  years  of 
continuing  the  companionship  which 
we  have  had  not  only  in  the  office 
but  on  the  golf  course,  in  social 
gatherings  and  on  the  many  trips 
we  have  taken  together. 

My  life  is  better  because  of  our 
close  association,  and  I  am  thankful 
indeed  that  this  present  change  will 
bring  no  lessening  of  our  personal 
relationship. 

—George  M.  Gadshy, 

President,  Utah  Power 
and  Light  Company 


AMBASSADOR  OF  RELIGION 

'Hpo  say  that  the  business  interests 
of  the  entire  Western  United 
States  are  thrilled  at  the  wonderful 
recognition  given  to  Dr.  Adam  S. 
Bennion  in  his  selection  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  of 
our  wonderful  Church  is  putting  it 
mildly. 

For  the  past  20  years  Elder  Ben- 
nion has  been  taking  the  Church  to 
business  .  .  .  now  he  will  have  an 
additional  opportunity  of  bringing 
business  interests  even  closer  to  the 
Church. 

The  additional  prestige  which  now 
comes  to  Elder  Bennion  will  further 
enhance  his  value  as  an  ambassador 
of  the  finer  things  of  life,  and,  if 
possible,  we  feel  that  his  services 
will  be  in  even  greater  demand  than 
in  the  past,  as  business  is  becoming 
more  appreciative  daily  of  the  fact 
that  the  concepts  of  religion  must 
be  exercised  in  all  walks  of  life. 

—Gus  P.  Backman, 

Manager,  Salt  Lake  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


HE  NEVER  DISAPPOINTS 

]V/f  ANY  is  the  time  friends,  casual  ac- 
quaintances, even  strangers  have 
remarked,  "Your  dad  is  my  ideal." 
Each  admires  him  for  some  quality 
of  character:  his  integrity,  his  gra- 
ciousness,  his  wisdom,  his  under- 
standing, his  gentility,  his  humility, 
his  abiding  faith. 

The  appeal  is  universal;  he  is  all 
things  good  to  all  people.  And 
through  it  all  he  remains  uncompro- 
misingly true  in  thoughts,  words  and 
actions,  to  his  own  high  standards. 

If  you  think  he  is  a  fine  man,  you 
should  be  in  my  place.  What  a 
father!  He  magnifies  all  that  the  • 
word  connotes:  a  leader,  counselor, 
companion,  an  inspiration.  Five  de- 
voted children  and  18  worshipping 
grandchildren  bear  testimony  that 
all  good  things  said  of  him  are  not 
only  appropriate  and  true  but  need 
repetition  to  give  proper  emphasis. 
Coupled  with  a  charming  and  cap- 
able wife,  he  has  led  a  life  of  service. 

Of  him  I  say,  "He  is  the  most 
complete  man  I  know." 

—Richard  Y.  Bennion, 

A  Son 

( Continued  on  page  139. ) 


ELDER  ADAM  S.  BENNION 

DR.   Adam   S.   Bennion   was  sustained 
a    member    of    the    Council    of    the 
Twelve  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  during  the  123rd  An- 
nual General  Conference,  April  6,  1953. 

Elder  Bennion's  life  has  been  promi- 
nently devoted  to  business,  civic,  educa- 
tional and  political  activities.  Among  the 
positions  that  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  were:  member  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  General  Board  since 
1915,  executive  committee  member  of  the 
Church  Board  of  Education,  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  Brigham  Young 
University's  board  of  trustees  and  the 
Church  Seminary  System,  vice  president  of 
the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Co.,  chairman 
of  the  Utah  Public  School  Survey  Com- 
mission, and  a  member  of  the  D.  &  R.  G. 
Western  Railroad  Co.  board  of  directors. 

He  has  held  executive  positions  in  the 
Red  Cross,  Community  Chest,  Utah  Sym- 
phony, Salt  Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rotary  Club,  Country  Club  and  Salt  Lake 
Oratorio  Society. 

Bom  on  December  2,  1886  at  Taylors- 
ville,  he  is  a  son  of  Joseph  B.  and  Mary 
Ann  Sharp  Bennion. 

He  was  educated  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
he  received  his  B.A.  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  in  1908,  M.A.  degree  at 
Columbia  University  in  1912,  his  Ph.D. 
at  the  University  of  California  in  1923. 

Career  high  lights  as  an  educator  in- 
clude: instructor  in  English  at  LDS 
High  School,  head  of  English  department 
then  principal  of  Granite  High  School, 
superintendent  of  Church  schools,  profes- 
sor of  Education  at  BYU,  a  member  of 
the  Church  Religion  Class  General  Board, 
and  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  University  of  Utah.  All  of  these  were 
in  addition  to  those  positions  held  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment. 

Minerva  Young  became  his  bride  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple  on  September  14,  1911. 
They  have  been  blessed  with  five  children. 

Throughout  Elder  Bennion's  outstand- 
ing career,  he  has  been  noted  as  a  bril- 
liant and   eifective   public   speaker. 

-U.O.H. 
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Notes  from  the  Field 


THEY  SEE  THEIR  SERMONS 


Conducted  by  Wallace  Q.   'Bennett 


t   With  deft  fingers  Mrs.  Eula  R.  Pusey  in- 
terprets the  sermon  of  Branch  President 
Willard  E.  Barlow. 


DEAF  BUT  DILIGENT 

At  the  recent  Park  Stake  (Salt 
Lake  City)  convention,  officers 
and  teachers  of  Valley  Branch  for 
the  Deaf  were  in  attendance  100 
per  cent.  The  interpreter,  Mrs.  Eula 
R.  Pusey,  stood  up  in  front  of  them 
near  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  told 
in  sign  language  what  was  said  dur- 
ing the  convention.  Theirs  is  one 
of  the  most  active  Sunday  Schools 
in  the  Salt  Lake  area.  The  other 
interpreter  is  Mrs.  Ethel  Seward. 

Average  attendance  of  65  is  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  current  enroll- 
ment. Both  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  entire  service  is 
conducted  in  sign  language. 

The  branch  superintendency  con- 
sists of  Grant  R.  Morgan,  superin- 
tendent, with  Wayne  Stewart  and 
Phil  Thornton,  assistants.  Lancelot 
Edwards  is  secretary.  Two  classes 
with  three  teachers  are  currently 
studying  "Teachings  of  the  Old 
Testament." 

The  branch  chapel  at  Eighth  East 
and  Fifth  South  streets  in  Salt  Lake 
City  was  dedicated  in  1949  by  Presi- 
dent George  Albert  Smith.  Before 
they  had  their  own  chapel,  members 
held  services  in  the  Lion  House  and 
in  the  Bureau  of  Information. 

Sister  Pusey,  who  was  born  of 
deaf  parents,  learned  the  sign  lan- 
guage in  her  childhood.  She  is  kept 
busy  interpreting  for  Sunday  School, 
sacrament  meeting.  Relief  Society, 
and  MIA. 

Sunday  School  class  leaders  are 
Kate  Keeley,  Phil  C.  Christiansen, 
and  Merrill  Bauer.  Willard  E.  Bar- 
low is  branch  president. 

There  is  a  spirit  and  feeling  for 


the  Gospel  among  these  people 
which  members  of  Sunday  Schools 
throughout  the  Church  would  like 
to  have. 


PRINTED  PROGRAMS  HELP 

T^wo  outstanding  printed  programs 
to  come  to  our  attention  have 
been  published  by  the  East  Twenty- 
seventh  Ward,  Emigration  Stake, 
and  Mt.  Tabor  Ward,  Portland  Stake. 
These  programs  save  announce- 
ment time,  help  Sunday  School 
scheduling,  and  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  schools. 

The  attractive  Mt.  Tabor  Ward 
program,  showing  a  sketch  of  the 
chapel  on  the  front,  gives  details 
of  both  the  Sunday  School  and  sacra- 
ment meeting  services.  Ward  an- 
nouncements are  printed  on  the 
back.  Ward  superintendent  is  Ar- 
thur Hedman.  Paul  S.  Sibley,  a  con- 
vert of  just  over  two  years,  is  bishop. 

The  East  Twenty-seventh  Ward 
Program,  of  similar  makeup,  also 
includes  a  schedule  of  weekly  meet- 
ings, and  a  listing  of  ward  officers. 
Roland  Stucki  is  ward  superintend- 
ent, and  Zeniff  D.  Harrison  is  bishop. 


REVERENCE  IN  LAS  VEGAS 

TATabds  occupying  chapels  alone 
which  have  reverence  prob- 
lems may  well  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  the  Moapa  Stake.  In  Las 
Vegas  First  Ward  chapel,  there  are 
three  wards  holding  meetings— the 
First,  Fifth,  and  Sixth.  Reverence 
is  the  watchword,  and  there  is  very 
little  confusion. 

Ushering  is  done  by  the  superin- 
tendency of  each  ward.    Upon  sep- 

IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in  some  phase  of  Sunday  School  work  being 
done  in  your  stake,  ward  or  branch,  will  you 
report  it  to  Brother  Bennett,   who  should  be  ad- 
dressed: 

Wallace  G.  Bennett, 
The  Instructor, 
50  North  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


arating  for  class  work,  the  superin- 
tendency goes  directly  to  the  exit  at 
the  rear  of  the  chapel  and  to  the 
hall  in  the  basement  where  the  class- 
rooms are  situated.  They  quickly 
and  quietly  direct  the  students  to 
their  classrooms.  After  the  class 
period  and  the  closing  prayer  in 
each  room,  members  of  the  superin- 
tendency again  take  their  positions 
in  the  halls  to  direct  the  pupils  to 
the  nearest  exit  from  the  building. 

Paul  Judd,  stake  superintendent, 
reports  that  wards  having  this  or 
similar  programs  do  an  excellent  job 
of  getting  and  keeping  reverence. 

The  Las  Vegas  Sixth  Ward  chooses 
a  "Teacher  of  the  Month"  each 
month.  During  the  opening  exer^ 
cises  in  Sunday  School  she  is  asked 
to  be  on  the  stand.  She  is  presented 
with  a  book  by  a  member  of  the 
superintendency  before  the  congre- 
gation in  Sunday  School. 

The  first  teacher  chosen  was  a 
devoted  woman  whose  husband  is 
not  a  Church  member.  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  go  to  sacrament  meet- 
ing. When  she  reported  to  her  hus- 
band that  she  had  been  chosen 
"Teacher  of  the  Month,"  and  that 
she  had  been  asked  to  come  to  sacra- 
ment meeting  and  sit  on  the  stand, 
her  husband  replied,  "Surely  you 
must  go.  It's  your  duty  to  be  there." 

As  Brother  Judd  writes,  "Only 
good  can  come  of  a  program  such  as 
this."  Len  Leavitt  is  ward  superin- 
tendent. 


COMING  EVENTS 

May  10, 1953 
Mother's  Day 

June  5,  1953 
Second  quarter  reports  due. 

June  7, 1953 

Evening  Program   conducted 

by  Sunday  School. 
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Question  "Box 


Should  Only  Priesthood  Members  Offer  Prayers? 


Editor's  Note:  If  you  have  a  question  on 
Sunday  School  procedure,  submit  it  to  your 
stake  or  mission  superintendency.  If  this 
superintendency  would  like  more  information  re- 
garding the  query,  then  it  should  be  directed  to: 
Question  Box,  The  Instructor,  50  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

Who  Gives  Invocation? 

QWe  understand  in  our  stake  that 
*  instructions  have  gone  out  from 
the  General  Authorities  advising  that 
only  members  of  the  Priesthood  be 
called  upon  to  open  meetings  with 
prayer.  Does  that  mean  that  we 
should  not  call  on  women  or  children 
to  offer  the  invocation  or  benedic- 
tion at  Sunday  School? 

A.  The  presiding  brethren  of  the 
Church  have  suggested  that  only 
Priesthood  members  be  called  upon 
to  open  or  close  sacrament  meetings 
with  prayer,  but  this  recommenda- 
tion does  not  include  auxiliary  meet- 
ings such  as  Sunday  School.  You 
may,  therefore,  continue  to  call  on 
women  and  children  as  well  as 
Priesthood  members  to  offer  prayers 
at  Sabbath  School. 

«     «     » 

Monthly  or  Quarterly? 

Q.  Some  of  the  superintendents 
of  ward  Sunday  Schools  in  our  stake 
would  like  to  hold  union  meetings 


once  a  quarter  instead  of  monthly. 
What  does  the  General  Board  ad- 
vise? 

A.  As  a  rule,  the  best  Sunday 
Schools  that  we  find  on  our  visits 
occur  in  stakes  holding  monthly 
union  meetings.  Some  of  such  stakes 
are  widely  scattered.  If  every  per- 
son who  conducts  a  department  at 
union  meeting  is  well  prepared  and 
if  definite  assignments  are  made  to 
several  of  the  ward  teachers  for  brief 
reports,  your  union  meetings  will  be- 
come such  feasts  of  enrichment  that 
your  teachers  would  not  think  of 
missing  them. 

Conditions  of  stakes  vary  gready. 
The  choice,  therefore,  is  left  to  the 
stake  to  decide  the  frequency,  time, 
and  place  of  union  meetings.  The 
more   frequent   they    are    held   the 

better. 

«     #     » 

Credit  for  Union  Meetings? 

Q.  How  do  we  mark  the  at- 
tendance of  our  ward  at  union  meet- 
ing on  our  quarterly  report  form? 
There  is  only  one  space,  and  we  hold 
union  meetings  m,onthly. 

A.  We  suggest  that  you  mark  the 
attendance  at  each  of  the  three  union 


meetings  in  the  one  space,  placing  a 
dash  between  each  figure,  such  as: 

21-18-24. 

«     «     « 

Regional  Meetings? 

Q.  We  have  found  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  that  great  benefits  come 
through  having  meetings  occasion- 
ally of  stake  superintendencies  to  ex- 
change views  and  information.  Is 
there  any  objection  to  holding  such 
meetings? 

A.  The  General  Board  recognizes 
the  value  of  such  get-to-gethers.  The 
worth  of  these  meetings  was  appre- 
ciated anew  during  the  recent 
regional  meetings  for  most  stakes  of 
the  Church  in  connection  with  The 
Instructor  campaign.  The  General 
Board  plans  similar  regional  meet- 
ings in  the  future,  to  discuss  prob- 
lems and  exchange  views.  However, 
the  board  recommends  that  such 
regional  meetings  be  held  at  the  call 
of  the  Sunday  School  General  Super- 
intendency. The  board  feels  that  if 
such  meetings  are  held  without  a 
representative  of  the  General  Super- 
intendency, there  is  always  a  pos- 
sibility of  decisions  being  reached 
that  are  not  in  harmony  with  General 
Board  policy. 


ELDER  ADAM  S.  BENNION 

(Continued  from  page  137.) 

MAGNETIC  LEADER 

Tn  most  human  nature  we  find  more 
or  less  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  hero-worship.  We  admire  peo- 
ple who  can  do  things.  We  like  to 
see  someone  "bring  the  ship  into 
port."  Certainly  this  tendency  to 
admire  was  put  into  human  person- 
ality for  a  constructive  purpose. 

This  influence  which  joins  hu- 
mans together  is  another  version  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Planets  have 
a  magnetic  attraction  for  each  other 
—so  do  good  men.  By  means  of  this 
magnetism,  leaders  draw  us  upward. 
Like  planets,  men  have  orbits.  Great 


leaders  infuse  a  sort  of  "radio-activ- 
ity of  spirit"  into  those  who  come 
within  their  magnetic  range. 

In  this  spirit  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge my  indebtedness  to 
Adam  S.  Bennion.  It  is  thrilling  to 
contemplate  the  work  of  a  great 
teacher  with  a  lifetime  of  prepara- 
tion behind  each  lesson.  It  is  won- 
derful to  see  someone  who  can  at- 
tract and  hold  a  large  group  of 
people  for  a  long  period  by  the  mere 
power  of  being  interesting.  It  is  an 
inspiring  sight  to  see  a  speaker  bring 
a  great  audience  to  its  feet  as  a 
single  man  under  the  impact  of  an 
idea. 


It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
privileges  to  have  the  association 
and  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  human 
personality  at  its  best. 

-Sterling  W.  Sill, 

Vice  President,  Board  of  Directors, 
Deseret  News  Pub.  Co.  and  Sun- 
day School  General  Board 


A  CHERISHED  ONE 

^^"LJe  was  my  teacher."  Many  times 
in  a  group  conversation  I  have 
boastfully   and  proudly  made    this 
assertion. 

He  had  an  inate  love  of  literature 
(Concluded  on  page  144.) 
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spiritual  Development  Through  Memorization  for  July 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A 
LATTER-DAY  SAINT 

Course  No.  7 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not;  and  it 
shall  be  given  him.  . 

But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing 
wavering.  .   .  . 

—James  1:5,  6. 

LEADERS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES 

Course  No.  9 

And  behold,  I  tell  you  these  things 
that  ye  may  learn  wisdom;  that  ye 
may  learn  that  when  ye  are  in  the 
service  of  your  fellow  beings  ye  are 
only  in  the  service  of  your  God. 

-Mosiah  2:17. 

ANCIENT  APOSTLES 

Course  No.  11 

Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly, 
that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall 
depart  from  the  JFaith,  giving  heed 
to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of 
devils; 

Speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy;  having 
their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot 
iron; 

Forbidding  to  marry,  and  com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meats, 
which  God  hath  created  to  be  re- 
ceived with  thanksgiving  of  them 
which  believe  and  know  the  truth. 

-Timothy  4:1-3. 

OUR  STANDARD  WORKS 

Course  No.  13 

Behold,  this  body,  which  ye  now 
behold,  is  the  body  of  my  spirit;  and 
man  have  I  created  after  the  body 
of  my  spirit;  and  even  as  I  appear 
unto  thee  to  be  in  the  spirit  will  I 
appear  unto  my  people  in  the  flesh. 

-Ether  3:16. 


*See  Course  No.  27. 


LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  AMERICA 

Course  No.  15 

.  .  .  For  just  as  surely  as  this  di- 
rector did  bring  our  fathers,  by  fol- 
lowing its  course,  to  the  promised 
land,  shall  the  words  of  Christ,  it  we 
follow  their  course,  carry  us  beyond 
this  vale  of  sorrow,  into  a  far  better 
land  of  promise. 

-Alm^  37:45. 


'T^HOSE  who  are  considered  wise 
have  found  a   great  portion  of 
their  wisdom  in  the  writings  of  great 
minds  from  the  past. 


GOOD  TIDINGS  TO  ALL 
PEOPLE 

Course  No.  17 

Therefore  say  I  unto  you,  The 
kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from 
you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  thereof. 

-Matthew  21:43. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  GENEALOGY 

Course  No.  21 

Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord 
spake  often  one  to  another:  and  the 
Lord  hearkened,  and  heard  it,  and 
a  book  of  remembrance  was  written 
before  him  for  them  that  feared  the 
Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his 
name. 

-Malachi  3:16. 

PARENT  AND  YOUTH 

Course  No.  25 

Cease  to  be  idle;  cease  to  be  un- 
clean; cease  to  find  fault  one  with 
another;  cease  to  sleep  longer  than 
is  needful;  retire  to  thy  bed  early, 
that  ye  may  not  be  weary;  arise  early, 
that  your  bodies  and  your  minds 
may  be  invigorated. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:124. 


TEACHINGS  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Course  No.  27 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help. 

My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 
which  made  heaven  and  earth. 

He  wUl  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be 
moved:  he  that  keepeth  thee  will  not 
slumber. 

Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel 
shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 

The  Lord  is  thy  keeper:  the  Lord 
is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand. 

The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by 
day,  nor  the  moon  by  night. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from 
all  evil:  he  shall  preserve  thy  soul. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going 
out  and  thy  coming  in  from  this  time 
forth,  and  even  for  evermore. 

-Psalm  121. 

A  MAVELOUS  WORK 
AND  A  WONDER 

Course  No.  29 

Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but 
for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 
me  through  their  word; 

That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou, 

Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 

they  also  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the 

world  may  believe  that  thou  hast 

sent  me. 

-John  17:20,  21. 


"I^OE  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites!  for  ye  pay 
tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin, 
and  have  omitted  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy, 
and  faith:  these  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  un- 
done. 

-Matthew  23:23. 
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Eternal  marriage  binds  the  family  mem- 
bers beyond  the  limitations  of  mortal  life. 


^y  President  Stephen  L  Richards 


J  am  happy  to  belong  to  a  people 
whose  concept  of  home  and  en- 
during family  relationship  lies  at 
the  very  basis  of  human  happiness 
here  and  hereafter.  I  have  long  felt 
that  if  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  had 
never  made  any  other  contribution 
to  the  world  than  the  incomparably 
beautiful  and  satisfying  principle  of 
eternal  marriage  as  the  foundation 
of  a  good  home,  which,  when  pro- 
jected into  the  life  to  come  shall  be 
the  very  substance  of  our  heaven 
and  our  exaltation,  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  very 
summit  of  man's  esteem  and  acclaim. 
In  all  the  history  of  the  Restored 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  no  doctrine  or 
practice  has  been  so  distinctive.  It 
is  largely  because  we  have  such  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of 
home  and  family  that  we  have  built 
our  most  elaborate  and  expensive 
structures— temples  of  God— wherein 
man  and  wife  and  children  have 
been  bound  in  an  everlasting  union 
transcending  the  limitations  of  mor- 
tal life. 
How  inestimable  is   the  comfort 


;\  A.'E'ti&^'s, 


Enduring  Family  Relationships* 


*Excerpts  taken  from  an  address  delivered  at 
the  115th  Semi-annual  General  Conference,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1944, 


this  surpassing  concept  has  brought 
to  the  families  of  the  Church.  Every 
aspect  of  home  and  individual  life 
has  been  influenced  by  it.  It  has 
vastly  increased  love  and  respect  for 
parents.  It  has  induced  deeper  af- 
fection and  more  mutual  concern 
among  the  inmates  of  the  home. 
One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  of 
wrongdoing  has  been  the  fear  of 
losing  a  ftlace  in  the  eternal  family 
circle.  In  times  of  sorrow  and  be- 
reavement this  lofty  principle  has 
been  the  greatest  consolation.  It  is 
today  in  these   tragic   times   when 


Latter-day  Saint  parents  receive  the 
sad  word  that  a  son  has  been  lost 
in  battle.  They  know  that  he  is  not 
lost.  They  weep  in  the  deprivation 
of  his  company,  but  they  know  that 
death  cannot  break  the  bond  which 
binds  their  son  to  them.  Only  sin 
can  do  that. 

When  the  family  is  reestablished 
in  the  life  to  come,  his  chair  wiU  not 
be  vacant.  The  cruelty  of  war  and 
battle  may  have  shortened  his  mor- 
tal existence,  but  the  destroying 
angel  has  no  power  over  his  soul 
or  the.  tie  that  binds  him  to  his  kin. 


T  IKE  so  many  other  holidays,  Moth- 
•^  er's  Day  had  a  beginning  in  sev- 
eral countries. 

Many  years  ago,  "Mothering  Sun- 
day" was  celebrated  throughout 
England  as  a  day  dedicated  to  hon- 
oring mothers.  It  came  shortly  before 
Easter.  The  people  of  several  other 
countries,  including  Yugoslavia,  also 
have  long  observed  a  day  honoring 
mothers. 

In  1872,  Juha  Ward  Howe,  author 
of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic," first  suggested  a  Mother's  Day 
in  America.  She  recommended  that 
it  be  observed  on  June  2,  and  that 


WHO  ORIGINATED  MOTHER'S  DAY? 

'Sy  /  Smith  Jacobs 

it  be  set  aside  primarily  as  a  day  proved  to  be  a  lifetime  mission  to 
dedicated  to  peace.  For  several  establish  the  nationwide  observance 
years  Mrs.  Howe  held  an  annual  of  Mother's  Day.  She  selected  the 
Mother's  Day  meeting  in  Boston,  yet  second  Sunday  in  May  as  the  day 
nothing  great  came  of  her  move- 
ment. 

Another  attempt  to  establish 
Mother's  Day  was  made  by  Frank 
E.  Hering  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  He 
waged  a  campaign  at  the  1904  con- 
vention of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  in  Kansas  City.  His  efforts 
were  futile. 

In  1907,  Anna  Jarvis,  a  Phila- 
delphia spinster,   set  out  on  what 


for  honoring  mothers.  She  sug- 
gested that  carnations  be  used  for 
the  commemoration. 

On  May  8,  1914,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress 
which  gave  Mothers  Day  national 
recognition.  The  following  year, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
authorized  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  second  Sunday  in 
May  as  Mother's  Day. 
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^ook  Review 


THE  MANY  LIVES  OF  MODERN  WOMAN 


®y  oM^iJton  Bennioti^ 


nrhe  Many  Lives  of  Modern  Wo- 
man, A  Guide  to  Happiness  in 
Her  Complex  Role,  by  Sidonie  M. 
Gruenberg  and  Hilda  Sidney  Krech, 
Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  Gar- 
den City,  New  York,  1952,  255  pages, 
$3.00. 

Mrs.  Gruenberg  "is  a  pioneer 
leader  and  one  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities in  this  country  in  the  field 
of  parent  education.  She  served  as 
director  of  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion of  America  for  more  than  twen- 
ty-five years  and  has  written  and 
edited  many  books  on  child  develop- 
ment and  family  relationships.  Mrs. 
Gruenberg  has  four  children  and  ten 
grandchildren.  She  lives  in  New 
York."^ 

Mrs.  Krech,  "who  is  Mrs.  Gruen- 
berg's  daughter,  has  had  numerous 
articles  and  stories  published  in  such 
magazines  as  Cosmopolitan,  Good 
Housekeeping,  and  Colliers,  and  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  collaborated 
with  her  mother  in  writing  articles 
in  the  parent-child  field.  She  is 
married,  has  one  young  son,  and 
makes  her  home  in  Berkeley,  where 
her  husband  is  a  professor  of  social 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia."^ 

The  authors  review  briefly  the 
story  of  primitive  societies  and  the 
historic  development  of  mankind. 
Chief  attention,  however,  is  given  to 

^From  the  publisher's  paper  cover. 


changes  that  have  occurred  in  recent 
times.  The  problems  that  confront 
the  young  wife  are  stressed— prob- 
lems for  the  solution  of  which  she 
has  had  little  or  no  preparation. 
Something  more  can  be  done  in  the 
schools  to  meet  this  need.  Much 
more  should  be  done  in  the  homes 
and  the  community. 

A  great  deal  of  space  is  given  to 
a  recital  of  the  facts  of  current  fam- 
ily life,  its  failures  and  its  successes. 
Among  the  latter  are  examples  of 
stadium  villages  in  connection  with 
colleges  and  universities  and  other 
independently  organized  communi- 
ties for  young  married  people  with 
children.  Some  of  these  have  made 
remarkable  progress  in  cooperative 
activities  for  individual  and  com- 
munity health,  recreation  and  mutual 
improvement. 

If  women  are  to  be  efficient  mem- 
bers of  society  in  the  modern  world 
and,  in  the  broadest  sense,  satis- 
factory mothers,  they  must  be  more 
than  good  housekeepers.    ' 

"The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
most  women  will,  over  a  period  of 
ten  or  twenty  years,  have  as  their 
chief  job  that  of  making  a  home  and 
raising  a  family.  This  will  be  their 
chief  concern  and  also  their  chief 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction.  And 
we  are  acutely  aware  that  many  girls 
go  pitifully  unprepared  into  this, 
the  most  important  aspect  of  their 


lives.  Not  only  have  their  studies 
placed  emphasis  and  value  upon  en- 
tirely different  skills  and  information 
which  they  are  suddenly  expected 
to  abandon;  but  they  feel  themselves 
inept  and  ignorant  when  they  take 
over  their  roles  as  homemakers  and 
mothers."  (Page  211.) 

Secondary  schools,  church  auxil- 
iaries for  youth,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, in  general,  might  well  provide 
courses  in  homemaking  and  family 
life  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  they  should  not 
study  together  the  problems  that  will 
confront  future  husbands  and  wives, 
fathers  and  mothers? 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  in- 
cluded a  chapter  entitled,  "What 
About  the  Husbands?"  in  which  the 
role  of  men  in  the  family  partner- 
ship is  quite  fully  discussed.  Under 
the  title,  "The  Empty  Nest,"  the 
needs  of  women  after  their  sons  and 
daughters  have  left  the  home  are 
treated  at  length. 

"This  is  a  unique  book,  filled  with 
common  sense,  wide  experience,  and 
sympathetic  insight.  The  insistence 
of  the  authors  that  no  single  answer 
can  be  found  to  all  questions,  their 
ingenuity  in  making  step-by-step 
suggestions  for  the  solution  of  each 
person's  problems,  will  be  hearten- 
ing and  suggestive  to  women  every- 
where."^ 


'^Millicent  Mcintosh,  Dean  of  Barnard  College. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  WANTED  NO  PAY 


\  prominent  businessman  engaged 
■^  a  number  of  boys  to  do  some 
work.  A  certain  boy's  pay  was  $12, 
and  this  boy  made  a  peculiar  re- 
quest that  he  be  paid  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  money. 

The  puzzled  businessman  asked 
him  to  explain.  The  boy  replied:  "I 
want  in  cash  just  10  per  cent  of 
what  is  due  me,  the  balance  I  wish 
applied  on  my  family's  account." 

The  man  still  was  perplexed. 
"Why  just  ten  per  cent?" 

The  boy  replied  the  10  per  cent 
was  for  the  bishop  for  tithing.  "Tith- 
ing?" said  the  man,  "What  is  that?" 

"Well,  that  is  a  payment  we  give 
in  our  church  on  all  the  money  we 
earn,"  the  boy  replied. 

The  man  said,  "But  that  leaves 
nothing  for  you— ten  per  cent  to  your 
bishop,  the  rest  for  your  family,  and 
you  get  nothing." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  boy. 

"Well,"  replied  the  man,  "this  is 
interesting.  What  church  do  you  be- 
long to?" 


"The  Mormon  Church,"  said  the 
boy. 

"Tell  me  about  your  church,"  said 
the  man. 

Soon  after  this  the  businessman 
suffered  a  serious  affliction  which 
required  expert  surgical  skill.  One 
friend  told  him  of  a  surgeon  who 
had  an  excellent  reputation,  but  said, 
"He  is  a  Mormon." 

"A  Mormon?"  asked  the  man,  "I 
think  he  is  just  the  one  I  want." 

He  contacted  this  surgeon  and 
soon  made  arrangements  for  the 
operation,  and  as  the  operation  went 
on  and  treatment  followed  it,  much 
of  the  time  was  taken  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Mormon  faith. 

When  ready  to  leave  the  hospital 
he  told  the  surgeon  he  was  going 
to  South  America  to  recuperate  but 
that  he  would  like  to  have  some 
books  so  he  could  thoroughly  study 
the  Mormon  faith.  The  surgeon 
met  his  patient  at  the  plane,  gave 
him  an  armful  of  books  and  bade 
him  good-bye. 


.  ^y  Elder  Qeorge  Q.  z^'Sltorris, 
Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 

Two  days  later 
the  telephone 
rang  in  the  doc- 
tor's office,  and 
the  businessman 
was  on  the  line. 
"Well,"  said  the 
doctor,  "where 
are  you,  and 
how  was  the 
trip?" 

The  man  replied,  "I  am  in  South- 
em  Calffornia.  As  soon  as  I  got  on 
the  plane  and  began  to  look  into 
these  books  I  was  so  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  doctrines  of  your 
church  I  abandoned  my  trip  and  am 
here  in  a  quiet  cottage  in  Southern 
California  fascinated  by  the  teach- 
ings of  your  church.  Ever  since 
that  little  Mormon  boy  asked  me  to 
give  him  his  tithing  money,  I  have 
had  no  rest  except  as  I  have  been 
delving  into  your  doctrines  and 
teachings." 

'Written  especially  for  The  Instructor. 


What 
LATTER-DAY   SAINT    SUNDAY   SCHOOL    TEACHING 

Has  Done  for  Me 

'By  Edgar  B.  Brassard* 


Come  wonderful  teachers  in  Sun- 
^  day  School  whose  classes  I 
was    happy    and    fortunate    to    be 

in  as  a  young  boy 
have  remained 
throughout  the 
years  my  warm, 
honored,  ad- 
mired, and  trust- 
ed friends.  They 
not  only  taught 
the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  to  us, 
but  they  im- 
planted in  our  hearts  a  love  for  Sun- 
day School,  for  our  classmates,  and 
for  the  Church  and  its  great  leaders. 


By  being  persons  of  good  char- 
acter, firm  faith,  and  loving  disposi- 
tions, they  won  our  affection  and 
our  loyal  cooperation  in  class  work 
and  in  other  Church  activities.  They 
were  happy  persons  and  taught  us 
that  joy  could  be  won  by  obedience 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  by  service  to  our  fellow 
men  through  the  Church  program. 

I  shall  ever  be  deeply  grateful  to 
those  dear,  good  Sunday  School 
teachers  who  in  my  tender,  forma- 
tive years  helped  me  so  much.  May 
heaven's  choicest  blessings  ever  be 
theirs! 

In  my  more  mature  years,  teach- 


ing different  classes  in  Sunday 
School,  serving  as  superintendent, 
branch  president,  mission  president, 
bishop,  high  councilman  and  stake 
president,  have  increased  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel,  strengthened  my 
testimony,  and  increased  my  love  of 
people  and  of  the  Church  and  my 
desire  to  be  of  more  and  more  use 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  happy  life. 

**Dr.  Edgar  B.  Brossard  has  been  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  since 
1925  and  recently  was  named,  chairman  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  Born  in  Oxford, 
Ida.,  April  1,  1889,  he  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  taught  at  the 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College  for  several  -years. 
A  beloved  counselor  to  youth  as  well  as  an  able 
leader,  Dr.  Brossard  has  served  as  a  Latter-day 
Saint  Sunday  School  teacher  and  leader  and  as 
president  of  the  Washington  Stake. 
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Colored  Picture  Article 


TWO  DISCIPLES  WHOM  JESUS  LOVED 

^y  Kenneth  S.  Bennion^ 


JESUS  said  to  His  apostles,  as  He 
neared  the  end  of  His   earthly 
mission: 

"As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so 
have  I  loved  you:  continue  ye  in  my 
love. 

"This  is  my  commandment.  That 
ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you."  —John  15:9,  12. 

Out  of  the  world,  Jesus  chose 
twelve  men  to  be  His  apostles— His 
special  witnesses.  He  paid  them  a 
great  tribute  when  He  compared 
His  love  for  them  with  the  love  that 
the  Father  had  for  Him. 

We  know  little  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  two  apostles  pictured 
this  month;  but  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  they  were  chosen  from  out  of 
the  world  because  they  deserved  the 
love  of  our  Lord  and  Savior.  Like 
other  pictures  in  this  series,  these 
are  reproduced  from  photographs  of 
Thorwaldsen's  statues  of  Jesus'  apos- 
tles. 

James  the  Less 

Two  of  Jesus'  apostles  were  called 
James.  One,  the  brother  of  John, 
was  always  named  prominently 
among  the  apostles  of  Jesus. 


James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  was 
sometimes  referred  to  as  James  the 
Less.  Though  his  name  is  mentioned 
with  those  of  the  other  apostles  in  a 
number  of  places  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  know  little  about  him  or 
his  work. 

"By  Matthew  and  Mark  he  is 
coupled  with  Thaddaeus,  and  by 
Luke  and  Acts  with  Simon  Zelotes. 
As  Matthew  or  Levi  is  also  called 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  it  is  possible 
that  he  and  James  were  brothers. 
According  to  the  Genealogies  of  the 
Apostles,  James  was  of  the  house  of 
Gad.  The  'Martyrdom  of  St.  James, 
the  son  of  Alphaeus'  records  that 
James  was  stoned  by  the  Jews  for 
preaching  Christ  .  .  ." 

—The  International  Standard 
Bible  Encyclopaedia. 

Simon  Zelotes 

Simon  (not  to  be  confused  with 
Simon  Peter)  was  called  the  Ga- 
naanite,  or  Canaean,  or  Zealot. 

"According  to  the  'Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites'  or  the  'Gospel  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles'  (of  2nd  century 
and  mentioned  by  Origen)  Simon 
received  his  call  to  the  apostleship 
along  with  Andrew  and  Peter,  the 


sons  of  Zebedee,  Thaddaeus  and 
Judas  Iscariot  at  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias. .  .  ." 

"Although  Simon,  like  the  majority 
of  the  apostles,  was  probably  a  Gali- 
lean, the  designation  'Cananaean' 
is  regarded  as  of  political  rather  than 
of  geographical  significance.  The 
Zealots  were  a  faction,  headed  by 
Judas  of  Galilee,  who  'in  the  days 
of  the  enrollment'  bitterly  opposed 
the  threatened  increase  of  taxation  at 
the  census  of  Quirinius,  and  would 
have  hastened  by  the  sword  the  ful- 
fillment of  Messianic  prophecy." 

—The  International  Standard 
Bible  Encyclopaedia. 

Note  the  similarity  of  expression 
in  the  faces  of  all  Thorwaldsen's  stat- 
ues:   There  are  expressed  thought-    ,. 

fulness,  kindness,  understanding,  and  I     ^\ 
a  nobility  that  rises  above  the  prob-    — k 
lems  of  this  world.    Good  thoughts 
are  reflected  in  the  countenance,  as 
surely   as   do   evil  thoughts   betra\ 
themselves. 

The  pictures  may  be  helpful  in 
illustrating  the  following  lessons: 

Course  1— Lesson  for  June  14. 

Course  3— Lessons  for  May  31, 
June  28,  October  4. 

Course  5— Lessons  for  June  7,  14; 
August  9;  November  15. 


ELDER  ADAM  S.  BENNION 

{Concluded  from  page  139.) 

and  taught  a  class  in  Literature  Ap- 
preciation though  he  was  the  high 
school  principal.  It  was  the  most 
popular  class  in  the  school,  and  I 
was  among  those  fortunate  to  be  in 

it. 

I  remember  how  he  made  us  love 
Les  Miserables,  and  on  the  flyleaf 
of  the  small,  leather-bound  copy  I 
own  I  wrote,  "This  is  the  best  class  I 
have  ever  had,"  I  ran  across  this 
little  book  the  other  day  and  reread 
my  inscription. 

When  we  studied  the  Bible  as  a 
literary  gem.  Dr.  Bennion  made  the 


characters  in  it  live  for  us.  He  gave 
to  us  a  vital,  deep  appreciation  of 
its  beauty  and  significance.  He 
made  its  message  so  understandable 
and  so  interesting  that  his  students 
came  to  love  it  more,  because  of  his 
interpretation  of  it.  We  "caught"  his 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  it. 

No  matter  what  the  text.  Dr.  Ben- 
nion, through  his  distinctive  artistry, 
could  add  the  sparkle,  the  friendly 
touch,  the  glow  which  made  every 
class  session  so  interesting  and  ap- 
pealing. 


All  of  his  students  loved  him  in  a 
way  that  is  akin  to  worship. 

"Many  teachers  will  be  forgotten. 
Some  will  he  remembered, 
A  few  will  be  cherished." 
For  me.  Dr.  Adam  S.  Bennion  will 
be  a  cherished  one. 

—Inez  Witbeck, 

Sunday  School 
General  Board 


T^VERY  parting  gives  a  foretaste  of 

^  death;    every    coming    together 

again  a  foretaste  of  the  resurrection. 

—Arthur  Schopenhauer. 
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FlictJogrcah  bv 


A  Story  for  Children^ 


Joseph  Made  Governor  of  Egypt 


"And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph, 
Forasmuch  as  God  hath  shewed  thee 
all  this,  there  is  none  so  discreet  and 
wise  as  thou  art: 

".  .  .  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt"— Genesis  41:39, 
41. 

\s  Joseph  stood  before  the  great, 
■^  but  troubled  King  Pharaoh,  he 
listened  carefully  and  with  great  at- 
tention as  the  king  told  him  of  the 
two  dreams  that  he  had  had.  As  he 
listened,  the  Lord  blessed  him  so 
that  he  clearly  understood  the  mes- 
sage of  those  dreams. 

As  soon  as  the  king  was  finished 
Joseph  told  him  that  both  dreams 
meant  the  same  thing;  that  God  was 
trying  to  tell  that  for  the  next  seven 
years  the  land  would  produce  abun- 
dantly. There  would  be  more  food 
grown  than  the  people  would  be 
able  to  use.  However,  after  that 
time,  in  the  seven  years  that  fol- 
lowed these  years  of  plenty,  nothing 
would  grow.  There  would  be  no 
food  for  the  people  at  all  during 
that  time.  It  would  be  called  a 
time  of  famine. 

God  had  sent  these  dreams  to 
King  Pharaoh  so  that  he  could  pre- 
pare during  the  time  of  plenty  for 
the  time  of  famine. 

The  king  then  asked  Joseph  what 
he  would  advise  him  to  do.  Joseph 
suggested  that  the  king  choose  a 
wise,  good  man  and  place  him  in 
charge  of  the  land.  He  and  his 
helpers  should  then  gather  up  and 
store  away  the  food  during  the 
seven  good  years  so  that  there  would 
be  plenty  of  food  for  the  people  to 
eat  during  the  seven  poor  years. 

The  king  was  very  pleased  with 


^y  zMarie  Fox  Felt 


Joseph  and  was  grateful  for  all  that 
he  had  told  him.  Then  he  said  to 
his  servants,  "Can  we  find  such  a 
one  as  this  is,  a  man  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  God  is?"  {Genesis  41:38.) 

After  he  had  thought  for  a  few 
minutes,  King  Pharaoh  turned  to 
Joseph.  He  said  that  since  God  had 
shown  Joseph  all  that  was  going  to 
happen,  that  he  must  be  the  best 
and  wisest  man  for  this  very  im- 
portant job.  He  then  placed  his  own 
ring  on  Joseph's  finger.  He  gave  him 
fine  clothes  to  wear.  He  put  a  gold 
chain  about  his  neck.  Then  he  made 
it  known  to  all  people  that  they 
should  do  whatever  Joseph  wanted 
them  to  do. 

Joseph  was  about  thirty  years  old 
at  this  time.  In  his  new  position  he 
had  horses,  chariots,  servants  and  a 
beautiful  *  palace  to  live  in.  King 
Pharaoh  also  gave  him  a  very  lovely 
young  lady  named  Asenath  to  be 
his  wife.  After  a  while  they  were 
blessed  with  two  very  fine  sons  who 
were  named  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

During  those  days  Joseph  must 
have  thought  often  of  his  dear,  old 
father  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  of 
his  brother  Benjamin  whom  he  loved 
so  much.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  he  must 
have  thought  also  of  his  ten  older 
brothers  who  had  sold  him  to  the 
strange  merchants  for  20  pieces  of 
silver. 

God  had  indeed  blessed  Joseph. 
As  a  ruler  of  Egypt  he  was  very  wise 
and  very  powerful.  He  had  become 
so  because  he  was  humble  and  faith- 
ful and  had  always  remembered  to 
ask  God  for  His  blessings  and  to 
obey  His  commandments. 

During  the  next  seven  years,  Jo- 
seph was  a  very  busy  man.  He  went 


npo  be  an  interesting  conversation-      T 

alist,  you  must  let  others  do  at 
least  ninety  per  cent  of  the  talking. 

As  we  go  through  life  each  one  of 
us  learns  that  we  never  get  dizzy 
doing  good  turns. 


Because  of  the  Lord's  blessing,  Joseph,  was 

able  to  tell  King  Pharaoh  what  the  dreams 

meant. 


about  among  the  people  telling  them 
to  plant  all  the  corn  and  wheat  that 
they  could.  He  asked  them,  also, 
to  d^y  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
when  they  ripened.  While  the  farm- 
ers were  doing  these  things,  Joseph 
had  carpenters  and  bricklayers  build 
large  storehouses  called  granaries  to 
take  care  of  the  grain  and  food  that 
would  be  brought  there.  The  Bible 
tells  us  that  Joseph  ".  .  .  gathered  up 
all  the  food  of  the  seven  years,  which 
were  in  the  land  of  Egypt  .  .  ." 
{Genesis  41:48.) 

After  the  seven  years  had  passed 
in  which  plenty  of  food  had  grown 
and  the  people  had  stored  all  the 
extra  with  Joseph  as  he  had  re- 
quested, there  came  a  time  when  the 
seeds  that  were  planted  did  not 
grow.  The  hot  winds  blew  and  no 
rain  fell.  There  was  no  food  and  the 
people  became  very  hungry.  They, 
cried  to  King  Pharaoh  for  food  and 
he  was  happy  that  he  did  not  have 
to  disappoint  them.  He  said,  "Go 
unto  Joseph;  what  he  saith  to  you, 
do."  {Genesis  41:55.)  Joseph  then 
opened  the  storehouses  and  sold  the 
grain  to  the  Egyptian  people  as  he 
and  King  Pharaoh  had  planned  to 
do. 

Text:  Genesis  41:37-57. 

Pictures:  Standard  Publishing  Co. 

No.  490— Joseph  Interprets  Phar- 
aoh's Dream, 

No.  115— Joseph  Made  Ruler. 


ly/f  AKE  promises  sparingly  and  keep 
them  faithfully,  no  matter  what 
it  costs  you. 

-From  "TIPS." 

/^ONFUSED  and  discouraged  people 
turn  to  false  doctrines. 


F  it  is  very  painful  for  you  to  criti- 
cize your  friends,  you  are  safe  in 
doing  it.   But  if  you  take  the  slight- 
est pleasure  in  doing  so,  that  is  the 
time  to  hold  your  tongue. 

—Sunshine  Magazine. 
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Hymn  for  the  zM^onth  of  July 


COME,  O  THOU  KING  OF  KINGS 


"And  they  that  know  thy  name  will 
put  their  trust  in  thee:  for  thou. 
Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them  that 
seek  Thee."  -Psalms  9:10. 

JULY,  1953,  "Come,  O  Thou  King  of 
^  Kings,"  Hymns— Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  20. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  fam- 
ous hymn  text  has  been  sung  by 
Latter-day  Saints  since  1835  when 
it  appeared  in  Emma  Smith's  col- 
lection of  90  favored  selections.  The 


present  musical  setting  has  been 
used  since  1889.  The  composer  is 
unknown. 

Trials  and  persecutions  seemed  to 
have  prompted  our  noted  Church 
poet,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  to  write  this 
favorite  text.  His  fervent  plea  to 
our  Lord  and  Savior  to  return  to 
this  earth  and  gather  Israel  home 
should  be  sung  in  a  style  that  is  con- 
vincing and  unafraid. 

The  opening  phrase  should  grow 
with  intensity.  Let  us  accent  the 
first  beat  of  the  measure  and  mark 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  c^onth  of  July 


GEOR&B  H.  DURHAM 


SACRAMENT  GEM 

God,  our  Father,  hear  us  pray, 
Send  Thy  grace  this  holy  day; 

As  we  take  of  emblems  blest, 
On  our  Savior's  love  we  rest. 
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the  two  eighth  notes  on  the  word 
"King."  The  dotted  half  note  above 
the  word  "kings"  will  get  an  accent 
and  a  sHght  flare  in  volume.  Note 
that  each  of  the  six  phrases  ends 
with  a  dotted  half  note.  Our  hymn 
would  surely  lose  character  if  these 
notes  were  to  fade  and  become 
unimportant.  Key  words  full  of 
strength  finish  each  phrase.  Ex- 
amples are  "kings,  thee,  free,  home," 
etc.  This  hymn  will  surely  help  to 
inspire  our  congregational  singing. 
—Vernon  J.  LeeMaster. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  This  hymn  is 
both  spiritual  and  spirited.  It  is 
spiritual  in  being  addressed  to  the 
heavenly  throne  as  is  a  prayer.  But 
it  is  also  spirited  because  it  requires 
an  energetic,  accented,  hosannah- 
type  of  rendition. 

To  inspire  such  singing  by  the 
congregation,  the  organist  can  lead 
out  in  several  ways.  First,  use  a 
strong  and  bright  registiation,  one 
with  four-foot  and  two-foot  stops 
and  super-octave  couplers.  Second, 
use  no  wobbly  tremolo,  because  we 
need  a  firm  tone.  Third,  play  this 
hymn  with  a  good  regular  rhythm, 
good  accent,  and  marcato. 

You  will  remember  that  by  mar- 
cato we  mean  that  it  is  to  be  played 
rather  nonlegato.  But  do  play  the 
pairs  of  eighth  notes  very  legato,  be- 
cause in  each  case  they  belong  to 
only  one  syllable. 

Try  to  cooperate  with  the  chorister 
toward  a  moderate  tempo. 

Do  you  ever  transpose?  You  might 
practice  (privately)  playing  this 
hymn  one  tone  lower,  in  the  key  of 
A  Flat.  In  the  present  key  it  lies 
rather  high  for  congregations. 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 
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Superintendents 


WHAT  ABOUT  DISCIPLINE? 


'By  Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards 


TIThat  shall  we  do  about  disci- 
pline?  This  is  an  ever  recurring 
question  which  is  asked  around  the 
Church.  J.  Smith  Jacobs,  a  profes- 
sional teacher  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
school  system,  said,  "Children  respect 
the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  ob- 
tain and  maintain  a  good  teaching 
climate;  they  generally  abuse  the 
one  who  doesn't."  {The  Instructor, 
March  1953,  page  89.) 

Today,  discipline  is  avoided  as  a 
primary  problem  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  dealt  with  indirectly  through  the 
application  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  teaching.  Teachers  stopped 
talking  about  discipline  about  the 
time  night  football  and  baseball  be- 
came popular.  Yes,  maybe  long  be- 
fore. It  was  no  problem  to  get  the 
boys  off  the  streets  at  night  when 
night  baseball  opened  up. 

So  is  effective  teaching  always  in- 
teresting. When  all  the  boys  are 
thinking  of  the  matter  at  hand,  in- 
terest runs  high. 

The  four  basic  principles  of  edu- 
cation as  set  out  in  that  masterful 
treatise.  Teaching  as  the  Direction  of 
Activities,  by  Dr.  John  T.  Wahlquist, 
were  considered  good  when  pub- 
lished in  The  Instructor  in  1933. 
They  are  still  good.  If  you  will  use 
these  principles  in  evaluating  teach- 
ing you  will  know  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  shall  we  do  about 
discipline?"    Here  they  are: 

I.  The  Principle  of  Self -Activity: 

A.  A  young  child  defines  objects 
in  terms  of  use.  (A  chair  is 
something  to  sit  upon,  etc. ) 
Meanings  are  the  results  of 
self-activity. 

B.  Children  learn  by  their  own 
experience— nothing  can  be 
forced  upon  them.  (One 
mind  can  never  transfer  its 
contents  to  another  as  a 
liquid  may  be  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another.) 


C.  All  teachers  tend  to  violate 
this  principle— they  are  in- 
clined to  do  too  much  rather 
than  too  httle. 

D.  Experiences  may  be  either 
direct  or  viciarious.  Self-ac- 
tivity plays  a  similar  roll  in 
either  case. 

E.  Always  the  outcome  is  de- 
termined by  the  degree  of 
active  participation. 

T  am  indebted  to  my  father  for  liv- 

ing,  but  to  my  teacher  for  living 

well.  —Alexander  of  Macedon. 

II.  The  Principle  of  Interest: 

A.  Interest  in  a  thing  follows  at- 
tention to  that  thing.  Inter- 
est, in  other  words,  becomes 
the  cause  of  further  atten- 
tion. 

B.  Interest  is  never  forced,  but 
attention  may  be  spontan- 
eous, forced,  or  spurious. 

1.  Instinctive  spontaneous 
attention  is  wholly  invol- 
untary. (Attention  to 
bright  colors,  lights,  loud 
noises,  etc.) 

2.  Forced  attention  is  vol- 
untary in  nature  accom- 
panied by  feelings  of 
annoyance.  (Studying  or 
listening  in  order  to  gain 
reward,  avoid  criticism, 
or  punishment. )  A  pupil 
may  be  forced  to  atten- 
tion and  then  become  in- 
terested. 

3.  Spurious  attention  is  pre- 
tended attention.  (Scold- 
ing, nagging  may  bring 
about  this  type  of  atten- 
tion. ) 

C.  Spontaneous  attention  is  the 
teacher's  goal.  Here,  all 
pupils  are  thinking  of  the 
matter  at  hand. 

D.  Effective  teaching  is  always 
interesting.    (Results    in 


adaptation  not  merely  in  en- 
tertainment. ) 

III.  The  Principle  of  Apperception 
(Point  of  Contact): 

A.  New  experiences  are  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  previous 
experiences.  Learning  takes 
place  when  going  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown. 

B.  The  stock  of  old  mental-stuff, 
which  establishes  the  limita- 
tions for  the  assimilation  of 
the  new  elements,  is  called 
the  apperceptive  mass.  (In 
other  words,  it  is  what  is  al- 
ready known.) 

C.  Past  experiences  and  pres- 
ent mind-set  are  closely  re- 
lated. If  the  old  stock  of 
related  ideas  is  in  the  mind, 
the  associations  are  faster 
and  sounder  than  otherwise. 

D.  An  effective  teacher  cannot 
ignore  the  law  of  appercep- 
tion. 

IV.  The  Principle  of  Simultaneous 
Learnings: 

A.  Pupils  do  not  learn  one 
thing  at  a  time.  Very  often 
they  learn  what  the  teacher 
does  not  intend  to  teach. 

B.  There  are  "Primary  learn- 
ings" and  "Secondary  learn- 
ings." 

1.  Primary  learnings  are  the 
facts,  information,  etc.  of 
the  lesson  at  hand. 

2.  Secondary  learnings  are 
the  other  things  learned 
during  the  class  period. 
These  are  called  con- 
comitants; they  are  hab- 
its, skills,  tastes,  ideals, 
interests,  etc. 

C.  Teaching  Sunday  School  ef- 
fectively is  something  more 
than  teaching  subject-mat- 
ter. 
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RECORDS  ARE  THE  FOOT- 
PRINTS OF  MANKIND 
ACROSS  THE  SANDS  OF  TIME 


#/ 


MOSES  AND 
TABLETS  OF  STONE 


MORMON  AND 
GOLD  PLATES 


PIONEERS  AND 
THEIR  JOURNALS 


Secretaries 


"By  Richard  E.  FoUand 


VISUAL  AIDS  FOR  EXECUTIVES 


"Records  are  the  footprints  of  man- 
kind across  the  sands  of  time." 

IV/fosES  kept  records  on  tablets  of 
stone;  Nephi,  on  the  brass 
plates;  Mormon,  on  plates  of  gold; 
and  the  Latter-day  Saint  Pioneers 
carefully  kept  their  records  in  jour- 
nals. 

"In  this  dispensation  the  first  com- 
mandment given  to  the  Church,  on 
the  day  of  its  organization,  was  that 
records  should  be  kept,  and  that  the 
history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  preserved.  The  importance 
of  this  work  is  given  to  us  in  Sec- 
tions 21  and  128  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.' 

We  are  a  record-making  and  a 
record-keeping  people. 

We,  in  the  Sunday  School,  have 
the  assignment  to  account  for  every 
member  of  the  Church— no  age  lim- 
its, no  separation  of  young  men  and 
young  women. 

To  accomplish  this  assignment  of 
accounting  for  everyone  we  place  the 
responsibility  of  the  records  upon 
the  Sunday  School  secretary.  She 
cannot  do  a  first-class  job  without 
cooperation  from  officers,  and  espe- 
cially teachers  of  the  Sunday  School. 

To  help  the  secretary  realize  this 
responsibility,  we  have  also  placed 
a  portion  of  it  upon  at  least  one 
member  of  the  superintendency.  We 
have  asked  him  to  check  over  the 


minutes  of  the  school  and  the  quar- 
terly reports.  We  have  asked  him 
to  aflBx  his  signature  to  these  reports 
thus  indicating  that  he  has  checked 
them,  and  presumably  taken  some 
notice  of  the  weekly  Sunday  School 
record. 

The  bishop  is  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Sunday  School;  as  such,  we 
know  he  is  interested  in  accurate 
records  of  the  school.  We  have  asked 
the  bishop  to  sign  the  reports. 

The  recorded  attendance  figures 
indicate  the  progress,  or  regression 


of  the  school.  The  secretary  obtains 
these  figures  from  the  class  roll  books 
or  cards.  If  these  rolls  are  not  ac- 
curately kept,  they  are  practically 
useless.  We  do  not  want  to  fool  our- 
selves. 

Teachers  ofttimes  permit  unnec- 
essary class  interruptions,  such  as 
the  secretary  bringing  in  the  roll 
book  toward  the  end  of  the  class 
period.  Since  it  is  less  trouble  to  the 
teacher,  the  book  or  card  is  passed 
around  for  each  one  to  mark  him- 
self present. 
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These  methods  are  not  conducive 
to  correct  records,  nor  to  the  im- 
provement of  class  instruction. 

We  are  confident  that  any  v^^ard 
secretary  v^ill  gladly  give  every 
teacher  her  class  roll  book  before 
the  beginning  of  the  class,  and  the 
teacher  will  gladly  return  the  book 
to  the  secretary  when  the  class  re- 
assembles, or  right  after  the  dis- 
missal of  the  class.  This  method  vi^ill 
overcome  interruption  during  the 
lesson  and  will  afford  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  check  over  the  roll. 

There  is  always  a  conscientious 
young  man  or  woman  in  every  class 
who  could  be  appointed  secretary. 
This  person  could  take  a  silent  roll 
and  eliminate  all  static  in  connection 
with  the  passing  of  a  roll  and  could 
also  check  the  attendance,  thus  as- 
suring an  accurate  accounting. 

Every  teacher  or  class  secretary 
should  supply  the  ward  secretary  the 
necessary,  correct  information  to  en- 
able her  to  complete  the  minutes  of 
the  school.  This  information  may  be 
placed  on  the  "Teacher's  Weekly 
Report"  form  or  on  a  similar  form. 
Supplying  this  information  will  help 
the  teacher  keep  "on  her  toes." 

Continued  attendance  is  an  indi- 
cation of  interest.  Continued  inter- 
est is  an  indication  of  .learning. 

The  teacher  should  take  an  active 
interest   in   the   attendance   of  her 
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class.  Those  who  are  on  the  active 
roll,  but  who  have  been  absent  for 
some  time,  should  receive  attention. 

Enlistment  workers  will  cooperate 
with  each  teacher.  The  class  in- 
structor is  the  most  important  en- 
listment factor.  'Totential*  mem- 
bers should  be  worked  with  until 
they  become  "active." 

Accurate  and  complete  Sunday 
School  records  are  the  result  of  co- 
operation between  the  bishop,  super- 
intendent, secretary,  teacher  and 
pupils.  Secretaries,  strive  for  this 
cooperation! 


How  can  your  .records  be  used  to 
an  advantage? 

Our  1953  convention  program  has 
very  definitely  illustrated  how  the 
ward  secretary's  records  can  be  used. 
Let  that  experience  lead  you  to 
further  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of 
charting  your  statistical  information. 

The  two  charts  reprinted  for  this 
article  illustrate  how  well  a  secre- 
tary can  visualize  and  make  inter- 
esting, otherwise  dry  figures.  Use 
your  imagination  and  picture  your 
reports.  Your  executive  officers  will 
take  a  real  interest  in  them. 
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Secretarial  specials  are  these  two  graphs.    Graph  No.  1  shows 

visually  how  the  stake  population  can  he  compared  with  the 

attendance  at  Sunday  School;  Graph  No.  2  pictures  the  ward 

faculty  meeting  attendance  by  the  officers  and  teachers. 
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TEACHING  AIDS  FOR  THE  NURSERY 


^y  cy^arie  Fox  Felt 


Photo  by  Ray  G.  Jones. 

Marie  Fox  Felt  presents  one  type  of  teaching  aid. 


Guides  in  Planning  for  Nursery 
Children 

1.  Know  and  understand  your  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Know  and  understand  the  Gospel 
principle  to  be  taught. 

3.  Develop  an  understanding  o£  this 
with  the  children  by  using  that 
which  is  familiar  to  interpret  it 
to  them. 

Aids  in  Teaching 

1.  People. 

2.  Enrichment  materials. 

a.  Pictures. 

b.  Books. 

c.  Songs. 

d.  Instrumental  music. 

e.  Objects. 

f.  Toys. 

g.  Miscellaneous. 

h.  Nursery  equipment. 

I.  People. 

A.  The  children  themselves. 

1.  Their      healthy      bodies- 
God's  gift  to  them. 


B. 


2.  Their  eyes  to  see  with. 
Their  ears  to  hear  with. 
Their  noses  to  smell  with. 
Their  tongues  to  taste  with. 
Their  hands,  and  fingers  to 

feel  with. 

3.  Their   clothes,    shoes,   rib- 
bons, socks. 

4.  Their  playthings. 

5.  Their  pets. 

Their  parents. 


1.  Their  attitudes. 

2.  Their  teachings— what  they 
say. 

3.  Their  example— what  they 
do. 

4.  Their  belongings. 

C.  Their  grandparents— same  as 
B. 

D.  Their  teachers— same  as  B. 

(Have  you  ever  heard 
"That's  right,  Mother.  That's 
what  my  teacher  says."?) 

E.  Sunday    School    superintend- 
ency. 

F.  The  priests  and  deacons. 

G.  The  custodian. 


H.  Other  people  with  whom 
they  are  familiar,  such  as  the 
neighbors  or  the  people  who 
serve  their  needs. 

Children  quickly  emulate  the  at- 
titudes and  habits  of  those  with 
whom  they  associate.  The  proper 
example  by  other  people  will  aid  in 
the  formation  of  attitudes  and  habits 
in  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  God 
and  Jesus  Christ. 

"We  should  never  allow  ourselves 
to  teach  our  children  one  thing  and 
practice  another."— Di^cowrses  of 
Brigham  Young,  p.  320. 

I.  Children's  comments  over- 
heard. 

1.  "People  shouldn't  play  golf 
on  Sunday— should  they? 
Sunday  is  the  Lord's  day." 

2.  "Those  people  shouldn't  go 
to  picture  shows  on  Sun- 
day—should they?  Heav- 
enly Father  wouldn't  like 
that." 

3.  "Do  you  know  why  they 
put  our  Daddy  in  the  bish- 
opric? It  was  because  they 
knew  that  we  would  sup- 
port him." 

II.  Enrichment  materials. 
A.  Pictures. 

1.  Nursery  set  of  Standard 
Publishing  Company  col- 
ored pictures. 

2.  Nursery  set  of  black-and- 
white  pictures. 

3.  Pictures  of  everyday  things 
cut  from  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

4.  Kodak  pictures. 

5.  Family  group  pictures  of 
those  children  who  are  in 
the  nursery  class. 

These  may  be  used  to  illustrate 
stories,  selected  scriptures,  poems, 
songs,  and  to  stimulate  conversa- 
tions or  contributions  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

A  list  of  pictures  recommended  for 
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use  with  each  lesson  appears  in  the 
nursery  manual,  Sunday  Morning  in 
the  Nursery. 

B.  Books. 

1.  Picture  Books. 

2.  Story  Books. 

3.  Homemade  Books. 

Little  children  love  stories 
and  books,  especially  if  they 
are  well  and  attractively  il- 
lustrated. Books  without  pic- 
tures are  not  interesting  to 
little  children. 

With  each  lesson  in  Swn- 
day  Morning  in  the  Nursery 
there  appears  a  list  of  very  ex- 
cellent storybooks,  the  con- 
tent and  pictures  of  which 
apply  directly  to  the  lesson. 
They  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate and  aid  in  child  under- 
standing of  the  Gospel  princi- 
ples taught  on  that  day. 

Books  illustrating  any  les- 
son or  part  of  a  lesson  may 
be  made  individually  or  col- 
lectively by  the  children.  On 
page  363  of  Sunday  Morning 
in  the  Nursery,  instructions 
for  making  these  books  may 
be  found. 

C.  Songs. 

1.  Sources. 

a.  Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Nursery. 

( 1 )  Eighty-six  songs  are 
reprinted  here  covering 
the  following  fields: 

—Worship  songs. 
—Songs  for  special  days. 
—Nature  songs. 
—Home      and      family 

songs. 
—Opening   and    closing 

songs. 
—Miscellaneous   songs. 
—Action  songs. 

( 2 )  Every  song,  with  the 
exception  of  five,  sug- 
gested for  use  with  each 
lesson  appears  in  the 
manual,  Sunday  Morn- 
ing in  the  Nursery.  The 
five  appear  in  Song  Stor- 
ies by  Patty  Hill. 

b.  The  Children  Sing. 

This  is  the  oflFicial 
songbook  for  children 
published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Church 
Music  Committee. 

D.  Instrumental  music. 

1.  Organ. 

2.  Piano. 

3.  Phonograph. 


As  opportunity  permits,  the 
playiug  of  beautiful  music 
while  the  children  rest  or  at 
some  other  convenient  time  is 
considered  good  in  creating 
and  fostering  a  love  for  good 
music.  For  suggestions  of 
approved  music  in  this  field, 
see  pp.  242,  243,  244,  245  in 
Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nur- 
sery. 

E.  Objects. 

1.  Personal  possessions. 

a.  Those  belonging  to  the 
children. 

b.  Those  belonging  to  the 
teacher, 

c.  Those  belonging  to  the 
baby  or  other  members 
of  the  family  such  as  a 
baby's  shoe,  safety  pins, 
a  bottle,  a  pair  of  bed- 
room slippers,  a  pair  of 
overalls,  a  dress,  a  stock- 
ing, a  coat,  a  wool  scarf, 
mittens,  etc. 

2.  Samples  of  food  and  drink. 

a.  Fruit  juices  and  fruit 
from  which  they  may  be 
obtained. 

b.  Milk. 

c.  Water. 

d.  Food  that  is  wise  for  us 
to  eat. 

e.  Crusts  and  bread 
crumbs. 

3.  Nature's  contributions. 

a.  Sea  shells. 

b.  Pine  cones. 

c.  Pretty  rocks. 

d.  Autumn  leaves. 

e.  Fruits  and  vegetables. 

f.  Twigs  and  green  leaves 
coming  out. 

g.  Flowers  and  shrubs, 
h.  A  real  bird's  nest. 

i.  A  bit  of  straw  or  hay. 
j.  Others. 

F.  Toys. 

1.  Dolls,  doll  clothes,  cradle 
and  blanket. 

a.  a  rubber  doll— a  doll 
that  opens  and  closes  its 
eyes. 

b.  dolls  dressed  in  cos- 
tumes of  other  nation- 
alities and  races. 

2.  Toy  cars  and  automobiles. 

3.  A  clock. 

4.  Blocks. 

5.  A  small  table   and  table- 
cloth. 

6.  Dishes,    knives,    forks, 
spoons,  glasses. 

7.  Puzzles. 


8.  Tinker  Toys. 

9.  Holgate    large     colored 
beads  to  string. 

10.  Holgate  color  cone  or  push 
toy. 

11.  Wash    basin,    towel     and 
washcloth. 

As  maps,  charts,  pictures, 
filmstrips  and  various  other 
things  bring  meaning  to  the 
lessons,  taught  to  older  chil- 
dren, so  do  toys  serve  as  a 
medium  to  teach  young  chil- 
dren, in  a  concrete  manner, 
what  is  meant  when  the 
Savior  said,  "...  Be  ye  kind, 
one  to  another,  ..."  {Ephe- 
sians  4:32)  and  "...  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them:  ..."  {Matthew 
7:12)  and  others.  They  give 
little  children  actual  learning 
opportunities,  in  addition  to 
providing  necessary  relaxa- 
tion. 
G.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Newspapers. 

2.  Oilcloth. 

3.  Live  pets  such  as  a  kitten 
or  a  puppy. 

4.  A  clothes  hanger. 

5.  A   first-aid  kit   and    other 
medical  supplies. 

6.  Things  that  children  have 
made. 

7.  Cutouts   of  manger   scene 
and  others. 

8.  Crayons  (large  size). 

9.  Drawing   paper   or    news- 
print. 

10.  Blackboard,  chalk  and  era- 
sers. 

11.  Scissors,  blunt-pointed. 

12.  Flannelgraph  and  charac- 
ters. 

13.  Colored    construction    pa- 
per. 

14.  Magazines  from  which  pic- 
tures may  be  cut. 

H.  Nursery  equipment. 

1.  Racks  upon  which  to  hang 
wraps. 

2.  Chairs  of  various  heights. 

3.  Tables  of  various  sizes. 

4.  Cupboards  to  house  books, 
pictures  and  supplies. 

5.  Blackboards. 

For  suggestions  on  the  use  of 
these  teaching  aids  with  nursery 
children,  see  Section  II,  A  Guide 
For  Lesson  Planning,  in  Sunday 
Morning  in  the  Nursery. 
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Teacher  Training 


SPARKS  THAT  KINDLE  THE  FLAME 


^y  J.  Smith  Jacobs 


Come  of  the  objectives  of  motiva- 
^  tion  might  be  hsted  as:  (1)  to 
control  action,  (2)  to  increase  ef- 
ficiency in  the  learning  process,  (3) 
to  hasten  learning,  (4)  to  increase 
enjoyment  in  the  learning  process, 
(5)  to  save  time,  (6)  to  eliminate 
monotony,  and  (7)  to  reduce  bore- 
dom and  fatigue.  Obviously,  all 
teachers  should  be  interested  in 
achieving  any  or  all  of  these  goals. 

There  are  basically  two  kinds  of 
motivation—  ( 1 )  intrinsic,  that  which 
comes  from  making  the  lesson  sig- 
nificant or  meaningful  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  (2)  extrinsic,  that  which 
lies  outside  the  learning  activity 
itself,  such  as  rewards,  punishment, 
desire  to  excel,  rivalry,  desire  for 
social  approval,  praise,  blame,  etc. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  in- 
trinsic motivation  is  more  desirable 
and  profitable.  With  it,  learning  car- 
ries its  own  reward,  and  the  stimulat- 
ing interest  comes  from  participat- 
ing in  the  activity.  Thus,  attention 
is  gained  and  held  and  energies  are 
directed  through  the  desire  that  has 
been  created  to  participate.  The 
final  aim  is  to  teach  the  child  even- 
tually to  motivate  himself.  Then  he 
will  place  his  attention  on  worth- 
while activities,  develop  an  inter- 
est in  self -improvement,  and  be  will- 
ing to  study  and  alter  his  behavior 
for  good— through  increased  knowl- 
edge, maturity,  and  application  to 
the  job  at  hand. 

In  general,  people  like  to  be  hap- 
py, and  most  of  them,  young  or  old, 
are  happy  when  they  are  actively 
engaged  in  learning  something  that 
matters  to  them.  This,  then,  is  the 
real  job  of  motivation— to  make  what 
one  needs  to  learn  really  matter  to 
him.  Then  his  attention,  interest, 
and  energies  are  directed  towards 
it,  not  away  from  it. 

Another  way  to  make  people 
happy  is  to  help  them  succeed  in 
something,  whether  it  is  learning 
facts,  changing  attitudes,  or  devel- 


oping worth-while  skills  or  habits. 
Even  the  anticipation  of  success- 
ful accomplishment  will  make  some 
people  happy.  The  job  then  is  to 
get  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
task  at  hand.  This,  too,  can  be  done 
more  easily  and  quickly  through  in- 
telligent motivation. 

Strong  Motivating  Forces 

Visual  aids  are  strong  motivating 
forces  because  they  give  purpose  to 
study,  thinking  and  activity.  Most 
students  like  the  teacher  who  can 
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The  scoreboard  of  motivation  shows  that 
intrinsic  is  more  productive  than  extrinsic. 

talk  and  appeal  to  any  or  all  of  the 
five  senses— with  his  voice,  colorful 
words,  phrasing,  blackboard  draw- 
ings, pictures,  or  films.  Naturally, 
good  judgment  must  be  used  in 
order  to  avoid  an  overuse  of  such 
teaching  aids. 

Well-selected  personal  experiences 
can  often  be  just  as  effective  as 
visual  aids  in  motivating  interest  and 
desire  to  know  more  and  live  better. 
A  good  teacher  will  always  keep  a 
list  of  prize  anecdotes  which  bring 
home  a  point  or  two  of  Gospel  doc- 
trine. The  teachings  of  the  masters 
have  always  been  full  of  rich  illus- 
trations, verbal  as  well  as  visual. 

Individualizing  the  objective  usu- 
ally helps  students.  They  will  give 
interest  and  a  desire  to  participate 
if  you  show  each  student  how  this 
particular  knowledge,  attitude,  un- 


derstanding, habit  or  quality  can 
help  him  achieve  more  maturity, 
spirituality,  or  friends. 

Cooperation  within  the  group  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  certain 
goals  is  another  way  of  creating  and 
maintaining  high  interest  and  activ- 
ity. The  more  mature  the  student, 
the  better  this  type  of  motivation 
usually  goes  over. 

Other  Motivating  Factors 

Other  desires  most  people  have 
that  can  be  used  as  effective  motivat- 
ing factors  are :  ( 1 )  the  desire  to 
compete  and  to  excel;  (2)  the  de- 
sire to  belong  to  the  group,  to  be 
accepted;  (3)  the  desire  to  have 
prestige,  social  recognition,  and  a 
sense  of  personal  worth- whileness; 
(4)  the  desire  to  conform,  to  be  like 
other  people,  to  identffy  themselves 
with  good  people  and  things;  (5) 
the  desire  for  praise,  approval  aaad 
attention;  and  (6)  the  desire  to 
learn  and  do  new  and  unusual 
things,  to  have  new  experiences. 

Naturally,  these  desires  should  not 
be  counted  upon  entirely  as  a  basis 
for  motivation,  because  at  different 
age  levels  their  influence  upon  hu- 
man behavior  differs.  If  any  moti- 
vating method  is  used  to  the  ex- 
treme, a  negative,  rather  than 
positive  reaction  might  result.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  good  judgment 
in  motivating. 

In  final  analysis,  each  teacher  must 
use  every  device  she  can  to  motivate 
her  students  to  be  attentive,  co- 
operative, and  to  apply  themselves  to 
learning  and  utilizing  the  lessons 
at  hand.  It  is  only  as  she  is  effective 
in  this  regard  that  she  can  consider 
herself  a  real  teacher. 

T  A/hen  a  man  says  a  thing  can't  be 
done,   it  only   means   that   he 
doesn't  know  how  to  do  it. 

IpHE  best  way  to  find  a  helping 
hand  is  to  look  at  the  end  of  your 

arm. 
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THE  GOSPEL  AND  MODERN  SCIENCE 


'By  Henry  Eyring 


npHE  work  of  Rene  Descartes  and 
Sir    Isaac    Newton    typify    two 
methods  of  attack  on  the  problems 
of  science. 

Descartes  attempted  to  build  up 
a  universal  system  which  would  ex- 
plain all  the  problems  of  nature 
from  a  unified  philosophical  point 
of  view.  He  was  quite  willing  to  go 
far  beyond  what  he  could  demon- 
strate experimentally,  provided  the 
point  of  view  seemed  rational  to 
him.  He  thought  everything,  even 
problems  of  physiology,  should  be 
explained  in  terms  of  mechanisms. 
Most  of  his  ideas  on  physics  have 
been  superseded  by  the  painstaking 
method  of  careful  observation.  He 
fared  better  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics where  he  verified  his  results 
as  he  proceeded. 

Newton,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
careful  in  his  law  of  gravitation,  in 
his  mechanics  and  in  his  theories  of 
optics  to  proceed  slowly  and  to 
avoid  going  beyond  what  he  could 
prove.  Thus,  imperfect  measure- 
ments of  others  led  to  estimates  of 
the  moon's  force  of  attractions  to 
the  earth  one-sixth  greater  than  was 
correctly  predicted  by  Newton's 
theory.  As  a  result  he  waited  years 
to  resolve  this  difiiculty  before  pub- 
lishing his  theory.  The  result  is  that 
most  of  what  Newton  published  still 
stands.  Relativity  and  quantum  me- 
chanics simply  extend  Newtonian 
mechanics  without  superseding  it  in 
the  realm  for  which  it  was  devel- 
oped. 

In  religion,  too,  there  are  two  ways 
of  proceeding.  There  are  those 
truths  we  know  by  revelation  and  by 
long  experience.  Then  there  are  the 
myriads  of  problems  which  are  in- 
teresting but  go  far  beyond  the 
things  we  know.  One  type  of  mind 
goes  plunging  into  the  mysteries  and 
explains  them  all  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. This  probably  does  little 
harm,  if  one  doesn't  end  up  believ- 
ing one's  own  daydreams.   It  is  just 


as  important  to  keep  fact  and  fancy 
separated  in  religion  as  in  science. 

Perhaps,  in  no  way  is  the  apostasy 
clearer  than  in  the  wedding  between 
what  was  left  of  early  Christianity 
with  Greek  philosophy  as  it  devel- 
oped in  the  Middle  Ages.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  for  example,  undertook  to 
weave  all  knowledge  into  a  single 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  proceeded  slowly  with 

his  theories  and  would  not  go  beyond  what 

he  could  prove. 

consistent  scheme  to  support  his  re- 
ligious convictions.  He  leaned  heav- 
ily on  Aristotle  and  wove  what  is 
now  very  bad  mechanics  into  some 
of  his  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a 
creator.  The  result  is  a  philosophy 
shot  through  with  palpable  error. 
Perhaps,  the  believer  never  does 
more  disservice  to  religion  than  to 
support  the  truth  with  bad  argu- 
ments. The  impatient  listener,  per- 
ceiving the  obvious  errors,  often 
"throws  out  the  baby  with  the  bath" 
and  turns  away,  even  from  true  re- 
ligion. 

An  Erroneous  Conception 

The    erroneous    conception    that 
revelation  ended  with  the  apostles 


promotes  the  misconception  among 
sectarian  religions  that  the  Gospel 
is  complete  and  that  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  human  wisdom,  all  will 
be  crystal  clear. 

The  Restored  Gospel  teaches, 
rather,  that  certain  things  are  known 
by  revelation  and  by  study,  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  learned. 
God  in  His  wisdom  will  reveal  more 
as  the  need  arises.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  never  ending  program  of  eternal 
progression.  Don't  judge  us  in  terms 
of  what  we  now  know.  We'll  be 
much  wiser  after  some  expert  teach- 
ing in  the  hereafter. 

Thus,  in  spirit,  the  wise  Latter-day 
Saint  is  much  nearer  to  Newton  than 
to  Descartes.  Like  Newton,  he  sees 
far  because  he  stands  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  giants.  The  endless  road  to 
perfection  is  marked  out  by  the 
prophets,  but  he  doesn't  yet  know  all 
the  answers  by  any  means. 

The  measurement  of  time  is  an 
interesting  field  in  which  there  has 
been  enormous  progress.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  since  the  time 
when  the  sun  dial  and  the  hour  glass 
were  useful  means  of  telling  time. 
For  example,  the  ammonia  molecule 
is  made  of  a  nitrogen  atom  with 
tliree  hydrogen  atoms  sticking  out 
from  it  like  the  three  legs  of  a  stool. 
This  molecule  automatically  turns 
wrong  side  out  like  an  umbrella  in 
a  windstorm  some  ten  thousand  mil- 
lion times  per  second.  By  accurately 
tuning  radar  equipment  to  ammonia 
molecules,  we  get  an  instrument 
which  measures  small  fractions  of  a 
second  more  accurately  than  this 
was  ever  done  before.  Now,  if  we 
wish  to  measure  time  in  hundreds  of 
years,  we  have  besides  tree  rings 
and  the  annual  deposits  of  sediment 
in  lakes,  the  new  radioactive  clock, 
carbon  14, 

Million- Year  Clocks 

Recently  much  work  has  been 
done  on  radioactive  carbon  14  which 
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is  continually  being  formed  in  the 
atmosphere  by  cosmic  rays  and  is 
likewise  decomposing  at  a  steady 
rate.  The  result  is  that  it  forms  a 
constant  very  small  proportion  of 
the  carbon  in  the  atmosphere  which 
is  present  as  carbon  dioxide.  This 
carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  the 
plants  and  built  into  the  cellulose 
which  forms  their  woody  parts.  In 
the  atmosphere,  the  decaying  car- 
bon 14  is  being  continually  replen- 
ished by  formation  of  new  atoms 
from  cosmic  rays.  This  replenish- 
ment ceases  in  the  non-growing 
wood. 

The  result  is  that  in  the  first  5,500 
years,  half  the  radioactive  carbon 
from  wood  or  cotton  disappears  and 
in  another  5,500  years  half  of  what 
remains  disappears  and  so  on.  The 
amount  present  at  any  time  thus  in- 
dicates the  antiquity  of  the  object. 
The  result  is  that  the  time  when  any 
tree  or  piece  of  cotton  grew  can  be 
established  within  two  hundred 
years.  This  method  can  be  cross- 
checked on  dates  known  by  other 
means. 

In  analogous  fashion  uranium  and 
radium  in  the  rocks  change  into 
lead  at  a  known  rate  so  that  if  we 
want  clocks  that  tick  o£F  million- 
year  intervals,  we  simply  determine 
how  far  this  change  has  gone  in  a 
particular  rock  formation  and  can 
thereby  tell  when  the  rocks  contain- 
ing the  particular  clock  were  laid 
down. 

AH  these  wonderful  findings  in 
nature  should  increase  our  reverence 
for  the  omniscient  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  in  fashioning  this  exquisitely 
complex  universe  as  a  school  for 
His  children.  Since  the  Gospel  em- 
braces all  truth,  there  can  never  be 
any  genuine  contradictions  between 
true  science  and  true  religion. 

This  doesn't  preclude  the  need, 
however,  of  thinking  through  the 
inter-relationships  between  religion 
and  science  as  new  interesting  dis- 
coveries are  made.  When  properly 
done,  the  result  is  necessarily  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  Divine  Good- 
ness and  of  all  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

Wf^  cannot  tell  the  precise  moment 
when  friendship  is  formed.  As 
in  filling  a  vessel  drop  by  drop, 
there  is  at  last  a  drop  which  makes 
it  run  over;  so  in  a  series  of  kind- 
nesses there  is  at  last  one  which 
makes  the  heart  run  over. 

—James  Boswell, 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 


I  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  ANCIENT  PROPHETS  | 

^  Compiled  bu  Gretchen  Schreiner  % 

^  OiXTEEN  testimonies  are  listed  below.  You  select  the  author  of  each  statement.    ^ 

^  O  Then  place  the  key  letter  in  the  blank.    When  all  blanks  are  filled  with  the    ^ 

^  correct  answer,  the  vertical  line  will  spell  out  the  name  of  a  beloved  church   ^ 

y  leader.    To  give  you  the  idea,  the  first  answer  is  shown.  ^ 

^  "For   I  know  that  my  reedeemer   liveth,  (R)  Isaiah  ^ 

^  and   that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter   day       S  (S)  lob  S 

^  upon  the  earth."                                                     (T)  Ezekiel  ^ 

^  "For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion;  he  will  ^ 

^  comfort   all   her   waste   places;   and   he  will  (T)  Isaiah  ^ 

^  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  des-  (U)  Samuel                             .  ^ 

^  ert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord;"                      (V)  Malachi  S 

^  "Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  ( C )  Amos  ^ 

^  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dread-  (D)  Zechariah  <* 

I  ful  day  of  the  Lord;"                                         ( E )  Malachi  | 

I  (P)  Samuel  | 

^  "Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  (Q)  Moses  ^ 

§  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."              (R)  Aaron  *) 

^  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;    I   shall   not  ^ 

^  want.    He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  (F)  Solomon  ^ 

^  pastures;    He    leadeth    me   beside    the    still  (G)  Hosea  ^ 

1  waters."  (H)  David  | 

&^  **» 

^  "Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  (E)  Solomon  ^ 

^  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase;  so  (F)  David  ^ 

^  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty."               (G)  loel  ^ 

^  Z. 

y  (L)  Abraham  ^ 

^  "I  have  said.  Ye  are  gods;  and  all  of  you  (M)  Joshua  ^ 

^  are  children  of  the  most  High."                        (N)  David  ^ 

^  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  ^ 

^  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  ^ 

^  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  (J)  Jacob  ^ 

^  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  (K)  Zechariah  ^ 

^  nations  shall  flow  unto  it."                                 (L)  Isaiah  p 

^  (0)  Jeremiah  ^ 

^  "Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  (R)  David  ^ 

^  shall  sustain  thee."                                               (S)  Amos  ^ 

^  "How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains   are  (I)  Isaiah  y 

%  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  (J)  Joel  £ 

2  that  publisheth  peace;"  — -—  (K)  Haggai  ^ 

§  "And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  (B)  Malachi  ^ 

2  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  ( C )  Daniel  ^ 

^  never  be  destroyed;"                                             (D)  Hosea  ^ 

1  (H)  Isaiah  ^ 
^  "Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  (I)  Abraham  ^ 
^  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near;"                 (J)  Moses  p 

^  "Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do  nothing,  but  ( A )  Amos  ^ 

^  he  revealeth  his  secret  unto  his  servants  the  (B)  Joel  y 

2  prophets."  (C)  Isaiah  C 

^  "Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  ^ 

^  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  ^ 

y  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  ?» 

£  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  ( P )  Isaiah  ^ 

^  heaven  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  (Q)  Micah  ^ 

y  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it."  (R)  Malachi  ^ 

^  "Where   there    is    no    vision,    the    people  (C)  David  ^ 

^  perish;  but  he  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  (D)  Solomon  ^ 

I  is  he."                                                                     (E)  Job  I 

^  "But  there  is    a   spirit  in  man;    and  the  (R)  Samuel  £ 

^  inspiration    of   the    Almighty    giveth    them  (S)  Job  ^ 

§  understanding."                                                      (T)  Zephaniah  S 

y  ( For  answer  turn  to  page  160. )  (j' 


"C^xcELLENT    spcech    bccomcth  not 
a  fool:  much  less  do  lying  lips  a 


prmce. 


-Proverbs  17:7. 


NOT  a  day  passes  over  the  earth  but  men  and 
women  of  no  note  do  great  things,  speak 
great  words,  and  suffer  noble  sorrows.  Of 
these  obscure  heroes,  philosophers,  and  martyrs, 
the  greater  part  will  never  be  known  till  liat 
hour  when  many  that  were  great  shall  be  ■  small, 
and  the  small  great. 

—Charles  Reade,  English  novelist. 
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Junior  Sunday  School     ^ 


R' 


(By  Edith  zM.  Nash 


'iCHAED  Ballantyne  was  asked  for 
his  motive  in  organizing  the  first 
Sunday  School  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  he  rephed:  "I  felt  that 
the  Gospel  was  too  precious  to  my- 
self to  be  withheld  from  the  children. 
They  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of 
Gospel  teaching,  and  that  was  the 
main  purpose— to  teach  them  the 
Gospel.  .  .  ." 

The  devotional  exercise  in  Junior 
Sunday  School  can  be  made  an  en- 
riching spiritual  experience  for  chil- 
dren in  a  way  which  is  not  found 
for  these  little  people  in  any  other 
meeting.  At  sacrament  services  they 
are  a  minority  group  meeting  with 
adults,  but  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
worship  service  is  especially  for 
them.  It  is  their  hour  of  devotion, 
their  opportunity  with  little  friends 
and  neighbors  to  worship  their 
Heavenly  Father  in  song  and  prayer. 
This  is  the  time  for  them  to  receive 
practical  training  in  correct  ways  of 
thanking  Him  for  His  blessings  and 
goodness  to  them. 

Greetings  Are  Important 

As  children  come  to  Junior  Sun- 
day School  they  enter  the  House  of 
the  Lord.  Some  come  holding  firmly 
to  a  little  brother  or  sister  with 
whom  they  have  been  entrusted.  All 
are  resplendent  in  their  best  clothes, 
their  hands  and  faces  so  often  grimy 
and  streaked  with  dirt  are  scrubbed 
to  a 'shining  splendor,  their  hair  is 
carefully  smoothed  back,  shoes  are 
bright  and  clean. 

Sunday  morning  is  an  exciting  oc- 
casion for  them,  and  they  beam  as 
they  are  met  by  the  coordinator  of 
the  Junior  Sunday  School,  who  wel- 
comes them  with  a  friendly  smile 
and  calls  them  by  their  names.  They 
feel  she  has  been  expecting  them 
and  they  are  content. 

Environment  Is  Prepared 

Appearance  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  is  important;  its  cleanliness 


Photo  by  Ray  Kooyman. 

Readtj  to  officiate  in  a  quiet  and  inspiring  sacramental  service  are  these  priests  and 
deacons  from  the  Belvedere  Ward  of  Wells  Stake. 

THE  WORSHIP  SERVICE 


speaks  godliness  to  the  children. 
When  cheerful  curtains  are  at  the 
windows  and  walls  have  been  paint- 
ed an  attractive  color,  even  a  corner 
of  the  basement  becomes  inviting. 
A  bowl  of  flowers  placed  by  the 
coordinator  or  one  of  the  teachers  on 
the  piano  makes  the  room  look  cosy 
and  inviting. 

Pictures  and  charts  add  interest 
to  the  room.  On  the  front  wall  a 
large  silhouette  of  Christ  blessing  a 
little  child  kneeling  at  His  feet,  or 
some  other  appropriate  picture  big 
enough  to  capture  the  interest  of 
children  and  guide  their  thoughts 
to  the  purpose  of  the  day,  help  all 
to  know  it  is  the  Sabbath. 

The  coordinator  directs  each  child 
to  his  class  where  he  is  greeted  by 
a  smiling  teacher.  Her  presence  and 
ready  teaching  materials  tell  chil- 
dren she  is  happy  to  see  them  and 
that  they  were  expected.  Because 
the  associations  of  young  children 
are  quite  limited  and  meeting  in  a 
large  group  away  from  the  protec- 
tion of  their  family  is  a  big  step  in 
their  lives,  acceptance  is  important. 
(For  many  it  is  a  hard  period  of 
adjustment.)  It  makes  the  child 
have  a  sense  of  security  and  gives 
him  a  feeling  of  belonging. 

Officers  Are  Present 

What  does  the  child  see  as  he 
looks  about  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  chapel?    In  the  front  of  the 


room  a  member  of  the  Sunday 
School  superintendency  presides 
over  the  service  just  as  in  the  big 
Sunday  School  upstairs.  This  man 
is  a  familiar  figure  and  many  chil- 
dren may  know  him  well. 

Soon  another  member  of  the 
superintendency  will  replace  him, 
and  so  as  time  goes  on  the  children 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  three  of  the  men 
whom  the  bishop  has  appointed  to 
lead  the  Sunday  School  in  the  ward. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  bishopric 
meets  with  them  in  their  Sunday 
School.  Also  seated  in  front  is  the 
chorister  who  teaches  the  children 
the  songs  they  love  to  sing.  Behind 
the  sacrament  table,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  a  snowy  cloth,  sit  the 
priests  who  officiate  so  that  the  chil- 
dren might  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment. Along  the  side  of  the  room 
deacons  are  quietly  seated.  At  the 
piano  is  the  accompanist  ready  to 
softly  play  the  prelude.  Everyone 
is  quiet.  This  is  the  house  of  the 
Lord  and  all  must  be  reverent  if 
His  spirit  is  to  meet  with  them. 

Coordinator's  Leadership 

Sunday  School  begins  the  moment 
the  children  enter  the  door.  After 
they  have  all  found  their  places  in 
the  various  classes  and  the  preludial 
music  has  been  quietly  listened  to, 
the  superintendent  calls  the  Sunday 
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School  to  order  and  turns  the  serv- 
ice over  to  the  coordinator. 

She  welcomes  the  children  as  a 
group,  recognizes  important  mem- 
bers so  that  the  children  will  become 
familiar  with  the  pattern  of  the 
Church  in  acknowledging  the  pres- 
ence of  visiting  officers.  By  this 
means  the  children  learn  to  know 
the  superintendency  and  other  ward 
and  stake  officers  by  their  names  and 
positions. 

Careful  Planning 

The  coordinator  announces  the 
opening  songs,  which  the  chorister 
conducts.  Perhaps  the  chorister  has 
some  children  stand  in  front  and 
hold  up  one  or  two  pictures  to  re- 
mind the  group  of  the  words  of  a 
song.  The  accompanist  plays  the 
songs  through  softly  and  the  chil- 
dren sing  them. 

One  of  the  children  who  has  been 
seated  facing  the  congregation  steps 
to  the  front  and  offers  the  prayer. 
Performing  children  received  their 
assignment  the  previous  week.  The 
bigger  children  may  be  able  to  give 
a  prayer  of  their  own,  or  a  child  may 
be  helped  by  his  mother  to  prepare 
for  this  occasion;  but  the  smaller 
children  will  probably  need  assist- 
ance from  the  coordinator. 

This  is  her  opportunity  to  teach 
the  children  the  correct  form  of 
prayer  using  the  more  reverent  form 
of  "thou"  and  "thee"  as  advised  by 
the  Church  authorities,  rather  than 
the  commonplace  expression  "you." 

On  occasion  it  may  be  wise  to  ask 
the  children  what  they  should  pray 
for—the  things  they  are  thankful  for, 
the  blessings  they  need.  Here  is  our 
opportunity  to  help  children  learn 
the  things  Heavenly  Father  does 
for  them  and  the  things  He  can  do 
such  as:  healing  the  sick  and  giving 
guidance.  Thus  they  begin  to  learn 
of  the  magnitude  and  divinity  of 
our  Heavenly  Father. 

As  a  group,  the  children  sing  to 
the  Lord.  They  see  each  other  bow 
their  heads  and  close  their  eyes  as 
they  pray.  They  see  each  other  par- 
take of  the  bread  and  the  water. 
This  is  a  different  experience  to 
them.  At  home  they  have  prayed 
and  sung  alone.  But  here  they  do 
these  things  together  in  a  spiritual 
setting.  The  learnings  are  without 
measure. 

Sacrament  Is  Significant 

After  other  songs  the  sacrament 
song  is  announced.  The  coordinator 


may  wish  to  refresh  the  children's 
memory  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
sacrament  and  in  very  simple  terms 
talk  to  them  about  it.  She  may  again 
show  a  picture  to  the  children  to 
refresh  their  understanding  of  the 
purpose  and  importance  of  this  holy 
ordinance. 

A  child  then  says  the  sacrament 
gem.  The  coordinator  has  carefully 
checked  with  his  parents  during  the 
week,  and  so  he  is  prepared.  She  is 
also  ready  to  give  assistance  as  it 
is  needed  and  save  the  child  from 
any  embarrassing  experience  that 
may  leave  a  lasting  bitter  impres- 
sion on  his  sensitive  soul. 

After  the  blessing  on  the  sacra- 
ment, the  bread  and  water  are 
passed  in  a  solemn  quiet  that  is  im- 
pressive to  small  children. 

Relaxation  Has  Its  Place 

When  the  sacrament  has  been 
completed  and  the  cloth  replaced, 
the  children  need  an  exercise  to  rest 
their  wiggly  muscles.  Following  the 
beautiful  service  of  the  sacrament 
it  would  not  be  harmonious  to 
choose  something  noisy,  yet  the  chil- 
dren need  to  move  around  to  become 
rested. 

The  coordinator  knows  the  lessons 
being  taught  in  each  class  and  is 
able  to  choose  from  one  of  them 
some  exercise  that  will  go  along  with 
a  story  they  had  had  previously. 
Perhaps  she  has  the  children  go 
through  the  process  of  building  an 
ark,  have  them  gather  their  ma- 
terials and  shape  them  to  the  walls 
and  roof  of  the  large  boat.  Just  a 
few  well-chosen  words  for  those  who 
did  not  receive  the  lesson  makes 
them  familiar  with  what  they  are 
doing.  Or  the  exercise  may  be  based 
on  the  season. 

The  children  may  pretend  to  be 
the  cold  winds  blowing  outside, 
bending  the  trees  with  their  force. 
Then  they  could  be  snowflakes  fall- 
ing. They  may  decide  to  gather 
snow  and  roll  it  up  into  big  balls 
as  the  wind  blows  all  around  them, 
and  make  a  snowman. 

Perhaps  they  can  make  smaller 
snowballs  and  fill  them  with  love 
and  good  deeds  and  toss  them  at 
their  friends  and  family.  A  well- 
prepared  coordinator  can  invent 
many  exercises  such  as  these,  which 
have  in  them  all  the  movement 
needed  and  yet  are  not  boisterous 
and  will  not  detract  from  the  sweet 
spirit  of  the  service. 


Opportunity  For  Speaking 

Short  talks  usually  follow  this  rest 
period;  this  experience  paves  the 
way  for  the  2y2-minute  talks  of 
the  Senior  Sunday  School.  These  will 
deal  with  some  topic  coming  from 
the  class  lessons.  Many  of  the  small- 
est children  can  learn  to  give  some- 
thing, even  if  it  is  only  one  sentence. 
All  ages  can  recite  in  chorus  a  fav- 
orite verse.  Parents  are  always 
happy  to  cooperate  and  will  gladly 
follow  out  the  teacher's  suggestions 
when  they  understand  what  is 
needed. 

Song  Service 

During  the  song  period,  children- 
like  to  choose  numbers  they  espe- 
cially enjoy,  but  in  doing  so  they 
must  be  helped  to  remember  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Sunday  School  is  to 
teach  the  Gospel.  It  is  wise,  there- 
fore, that  the  majority  of  the  songs 
be  hymns,  and  all  numbers  in  keep- 
ing with  Sabbath  observance.  This 
is  the  only  opportunity  many  of  the 
children  have  to  learn  the  Gospel, 
and  this  opportunity  should  not  be 
thrown  away. 

New  songs  are  taught  in  this  peri- 
od by  the  chorister  who  should  be 
prepared.  Again  she  will  be  wise  if 
she  uses  pictures  or  a  flannelboard  or 
groove  board  with  cutouts.  A  setting 
must  be  laid  for  each  song  and  the 
meaning  of  hard  words  and  phrases 
carefully  and  simply  explained.  Chil- 
dren need  to  understand  the  message 
of  the  songs  and  sometimes  this  takes 
constant  repetition  for  several  weeks. 
Choristers  will  be  guided  in  their 
work  by  the  article,  "Song  of  the 
Month,"  which  appears  in  each  is- 
sue of  The  Instructor. 

Class  Periods 

When  the  time  comes  to  separate 
into  classes  and  return  from  them, 
the  child  follows  his  teacher  as  the 
accompanist  plays  softly.  Music 
that  adds  to  the  spirit  of  reverence 
should  be  carefully  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  The  whole  procedure 
should  be  planned  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  each  child  the  satisfaction  of 
a  spiritual  experience.       i 

The  Closing  Period 

After  the  class  is  over  the  children 
reassemble  for  a  closing  song  and 
prayer.  This  service  provides  op- 
portunity for  the  coordinator  to 
thank  the  children  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  devotional  program,  to 
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encourage  all  children  in  their  wor- 
ship behavior  and  to  invite  every- 
one to  come  again  next  week.  As 
the  accompanist  plays  the  postlude, 
the  teachers  see  that  all  children 
have  their  wraps,  locate  their  par- 
ents and  leave  with  a  worshipful 
spirit. 

• 

VText  month's  article  will  be  "Sacra- 
ment  Service,"  by  Addie  J.  Gil- 
more. 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

Heavenly  Father,  while  we  eat 
Of  holy  bread  this  day, 

May  it  bring  a  blessing  sweet 
To  each  one  we  humbly  pray. 


CONG  of  the  Month  for  Junior  Sun- 
^    day  School: 

For  the  month  of  July  "Beauty 
Everywhere,"  found  on  page  169  of 
The  Children  Sing,  has  been  chosen. 
The  colored  picture  packet  used  with 
the  Nursery  Manual,  has  several 
lovely  pictures  which  you  may  want 
to  use  in  introducing  this  song.  A 
bowl  of  pretty  flowers  placed  in 
front  of  the  room  would  also  help  to 
provide  a  good  starting  point. 

The  words  of  this  song  contain  a 
beautiful  message.  It  gives  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  choristers  to 
direct  the  attention  of  children  to 
the  things  around  them.  Things  that 
we  so  often  take  for  granted:  the 
sky,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the 
birds.  These  are  God's  gifts  to  us, 
and  as  we  feast  our  eyes  upon  them 
we  should  thank  Him  in  our  hearts 
for  His  goodness  in  giving  them  to 
us. 

By  asking  a  few  well-chosen  ques- 
tions the  chorister  can  soon  de- 
termine the  phrases  and  words  need- 
ing explanation  so  that  the  children 
will  understand  what  they  are  sing- 
ing. It  is  well  to  teach  both  stanzas, 
as  one  is  a  continuation  of  the  other 
and  both  are  needed  to  complete  the 
message. 

Notice  that  the  time  changes  from 
three-four  an  the  verses  to  four-four 
in  the  chorus.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  sing  this  lovely  melody  smoothly. 
There  may  be  a  tendency  to  break 
the  smoothness  of  the  rhythm  as  the 
children  sing  the  three  eighth  notes 
following  the  dotted  quarter  notes. 
You  may  also  find  the  children  are 
singing  only  one  note,  rather  than 


the  two  notes  given,  on  the  words 
"play"  and  "morn"  at  the  end  of  the 
third  line  of  the  hymn.  Make  cer- 
tain that  the  children  are  singing  so 
that  their  words  can  be  clearly 
understood. 

This  is  a  lovely  song  which  con- 
tains a  wonderful  message  that  we 
as  choristers  are  privileged  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  little  chil- 
dren who  have  come  to  worship  in 
their  Heavenly  Father's  house  on  the 
Sabbath. 

—Edith  M.  Nash. 


QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  FIELD: 
Program  Planning 

QUESTION:  How  do  coordinators 
and  class  teachers  plan  together 
for  the  Junior  Sunday  School  pro- 
gram? 

Answer:  The  skill  with  which  all 
members  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers  work 
together  does  more  than  anything 
else  to  influence  the  service  the 
organization  gives  to  children  and 
their  parents.  It  also  echoes  the 
degree  of  devotion  which  Junior 
Sunday  School  workers  have  in  the 
Lord's  work. 

Such  cooperation  is  necessary 
by  both  ward  and  stake  groups. 

Within  the  ward  the  ward  facul- 
ty meeting  offers  a  monthly  oppor- 
tunity for  such  planning.  Fre- 
quently, the  Junior  Sunday  School 
group  meets  apart  from  the  Senior 
Sunday  School  after  the  general 
exercises  have  been  completed, 
and  plans  for  coming  events.  How- 
ever, this  meeting  does  not  offer 
sufficient  opportunity  for  the  week 
by  week  planning  necessary  to  a 
rich  Sunday  morning  experience 
for  children.  This  need  is  often 
met  by  ipformal  ward  faculty 
meetings  of  Junior  Sunday  School 
officers  and  teachers  at  the  homes 
of  members  and  a  continuous 
checking  by  telephone. 

The  leadership  of  the  coordi- 
nator is  most  important  both  in 
arranging  occasions  for  planning 
and  in  setting  problems  to  be  at- 
tacked. In  all  of  this  work  she 
will  share  responsibility  with  the 
Sunday  School  superintendent  as- 
signed to  the  Junior  Sunday 
School. 


Use  of  Song  Books 

Question:  Should  copies  of  THE 
CHILDREN  SING  he  provided 
for  members  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School? 

Answer:  Since  children  of  even  the 
Primary  class  .  are  just  beginning 
to  read,  song  books  in  the  hands 
of  children  are  not  a  help  to 
their  singing  in  Sunday  School. 
If  the  First  Intermediate  class  is 
in  Junior  Sunday  School,  they 
might  enjoy  song  books.  Of  course, 
a  copy  should  be  available  for 
each  teacher,  to  be  used  in  class 
work  as  well  as  in  devotional  ex- 


ercises. 


-Eva  May  Green. 


ENRICHMENT  MATERIAL 

'HpHE  following  enrichment  material 
may  be  used  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments   of    the    Junior    Sunday 
School: 

Poems  for  Mothers  Day 

MY  MOTHER'S  APRON 

I  like  my  mother's  apron, 

It  is  so  nice  and  wide. 
And  sometimes  when  I'm  playing, 

I  get  under  it  and  hide. 

And  sometimes  it  is  lots  of  fun 
To  pull  her  apron  strings; 

She  doesn't  scold  me  for  it 
Like  she  does  for  other  things. 

She  wipes  her  hands  upon  it. 

And  when  she  sees  me  cry, 
She  takes  a  corner  of  it 

And  wipes  tears  out  of  my  eye. 

I  like  my  mother's  apron. 

And  I  can  never  see 
Just  why  she  has  to  take  it  off 

When  we  have  company! 

—Mary  C.  Clough. 

MOTHER'S  DAY 

My  Mommie  says  the  fuss  that's 

made 
On  Mother's  Day  is  sad. 
She  thinks  more  credit  should  be 

given 
To  poor,  hard-working  Dad. 

But  Dad  just  laughs  and  kisses  her 
And  says  with  him  it's  dandy 
For  her  to  have  the  credit 
If  she'U  let  him  share  the  candy! 

—Mary  C.  Clough. 
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SUBJECT  TITMS  AND  DATES  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOl  LESSONS  BY  DEPARTMENTS 
CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  lAITER-DAY  SAINTS 

1953 


COURSE  OF 
STUDY-1952 

Course  No.  1: 

Sunday  Morning 

in  the  Nursery 

Course  No.  2: 

Spiritual  Growth  in 

the  Kindergarten 

Course   No.  4: 

Living  Our 
Religion,  Part  1 

Course  No.  6: 

History  of  the 

Church  for  Children 

Course  No.  8: 

Old  Testament 

Stories 

Course  No.   11: 
The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

COURSE  OF 
STUDY-1953 

Course  No.  1: 

Sunday  Morning 

in  the  Nursery 

Course   No.  3: 
Joyful 
Living 

Course  No.  5: 

Living  Our 

Religion,   Part  11 

Course  No.  7: 

What  It  Means 

to  be 

a  Latter-day  Saint 

Course  No.  9: 

Leaders  of  the 

Scriptures 

Course  No.  11: 
Ancient 
Apostles 

APPROXIMATE 
"AGES- 1953 

2,  3,  4 

5,  6 

7,  8 

9,   10 

n,  12 

13,   14 

Date  of  Lesson 
JULY  5 

We  Have  Things 

That  Belong 

to  Us 

The  Fireman 

Unit   III 

We  Live  in 

a  Great  Country 

John  Taylor 

Righteous  King 
Benjamin 

Saul 
of  Tarsus 

JULY   12 

Other  People  Have 

Things  That  Belong 

to  Them 

Water 

Unit  III 

We  Appreciate  Our 

Mothers  in  our 

Homes 

Wilford  Woodruff 

Abinadi,  the 
Fearless 

Saul's 
Conversion 

JULY   19 

We  Are  Happy 
When  We  Share 

Mexican  People 

Unit  III 

We  Respect  and 

Honor  Our  Fathers 

A  Pioneer  Day 
Program 

Alma,  the 
Courageous 
Missionary 

In  Another 
School 

JULY  26 

We  Like  to  Share 
at  Sunday  School 

A  Day  to  Choose 
and  Review 

Unit  III 

We  Grow  Happily 

With   Our   Brothers 

and  Sisters 

Lorenzo  Snow 

Alma,  the 
Great  High  Priest 

Special  Messenger 
to  Jerusalem 

AUGUST  2 

We  Can  Do  Many 
Things  at  Home 

Blessed  Are  the 
Peacemakers 

Unit   III 
We  Learn  About 

Our 
Heavenly   Father 

Joseph  F.  Smith 

Alma,  the 
Younger 

First 

Missionary 

Journey 

AUGUST  9 

We  Can  Do  Many 

Things  at  Sunday 

School 

The  Garbage  Man 

Unit  III 

We  Practice  the 

Teachings  of  Jesus 

Heber  J.  Grant 

Alma,  a  Valiant 
Servant  of  God 

First 
Missionary 

Journey 
(Continued) 

AUGUST   16 

Other  People  Can 
Do  Many  Things 

Nighttime 

Unit  III 

We  Share  In  Family 

Responsibilities 

and  Joys 

George  Albert  Smith 
and  Counselors 

Alma  and 
Amuiek 

A  Great 
Controversy 

AUGUST  23 

Animals  Can  Do 
Many  Things 

French  People 

Unit  III 

We  Are  Part  of 

a  Community 

Our  General 
Authorities 

Zeezrom,  the 
Convert 

■ 

Review 

AUGUST  30 

1 

Heaveny  Father  Can 
Do  Everything 

Jesus  Blessed  the 
Children 

Unit  III 
We  Appreciate 
Our  Community 

The  Church  in 
the  World 

Korihor,  the 
Anti-Christ 

Paul  Begins  His 

Second 

Missionary 

Journey 

SEPTEMBER  6 

When  We 

Experience  Pain 

or  Discomfort 

Animals  Are 
Our  Helpers 

Unit  III 
We  Appreciate  Our 
Community  Helpers 

The  Missions— 
in  North  America 

Ammon,  who 
Converted  a  King 

At  Philippi 

SEPTEMBER  13 

When  Those  We 
Love  Are  Av/ay 

Seeds 

Unit   III 

We  Love  the  People 

in  our  Community 

The  Missions— 
in  Europe 

The  Fruits  of 
Ammon's  Mission 

At  Thessalonica 
agd   Berea 

SEPTEMBER  20 

When  Others  Are 
Unkind  to  Us 

Negro  People 

Unit   III 
We  Will  Strive  to 
Be  Good  Citizens 

The  Missions — 
in  the  Pacific 

Aaron,  Who  Would 
Not  Give  Up 

At  Athens 
and  Corinth 

SEPTEMBER  27 

When  We  Are  III   . 

Nazareth 

Unit   III 
Open  Sunday 

Other  Missions- 
South  Africa,  Asia 

Alma  and 
His  Sons 

Paul's  Third 

Missionary 

Journey 
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Course  No.  13: 

The  Restoired  Church 

at  Work 

Course  No.   14: 

Our  Standard 

Works 

Course  No.   15: 

life  in 
Ancient  America 

Course  No.   17: 

The  Gospel 

Message 

Course   No.   19g: 

Proving  Your 

Pedigree 

Course  No.   19d: 

Parent  and 

Child 

Course)  No.  19a: 

The  Gospel 

Plan 

Course   No.   13: 

Our  Standard 

Works 

Course  No.    15: 

Life  in 
Ancient  America 

Course  No.   17: 
Good  Tidings 
To  All  People 

Course  No.   17: 
Good  Tidings 
to  All  People 

Course  No.  21: 

Principles  and 

Practice  of 

Genealogy 

Course   No.   25: 

Parent  and 

Youth 

Course  No.  27: 

Teachings  of  the 

Old  Testament 

15,  16 

17 

18,   19 

Or  Other  Elective 
Course— Adults 

Genealogical 
Training— Adults 

Family  Relations- 
Adults 

Gospel  Doctrine- 
Adults 

The  Lost 
Manuscript 

AImn  and 
His  Problems 

God  Answers 
Prayers 

God  Answers 
Prayers 

The  Pedigree  Chart 

and  the  Family 

Group  Record 

(Continued) 

Problems  in 

Learning  the 

Gospel 

Review 

Witnesses  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon 

Alma's  Mission 
of  Love 

Father  Also  of 
the  Lost 

Father  Also  of 
the  Lost 

The  Pedigree  Chart 

and  the  Family 

Group  Record 

(Continued) 

Understanding 
the  Adolescent 

Life  is 
Precious 

The  Book  of  Mormon 
Published 

Alma  and  Amuiek 

Rejoicing  for  the 

Return  to 

Righteousness 

Rejoicing  for  the 

Return  to 

Righteousness 

Re\iew 

Understanding 
the  Adolescent 

Divided 
Allegiance 

Messages  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon 

A  Mission  to 
The  Lamanites 

Character  is 
Based  on  Deeds 

Character  is 
Based  on  Deeds 

Wonders  of  the 
Pedigree 

Understanding 
the  Adolescent 

Good  and  Evil 

Jesus  Among 
the  Nephites 

Mission  to  the 
Zoramites 

Living  Up  to 
Privileges  and 
Responsibilities 

Living  Up  to 
Privileges  and 
Responsibilities 

Wonders  of  the 

Pedigree 

(Continued) 

Review 

Respect 
Property  Rights 

Jesus  Among 

the  Nephites 

(Continued) 

Helaman 

Courage  to  Make 
an  Adventure  in 
Personal  Growth 

Courage  to  Make 
an  Adventure  in 
Personal  Growth 

Wondeis  of  the 

Pedigree 

(Continued) 

Making  of  an 
Eternal  Marriage 

Be  Just 

Review    Lessons 
15  to  28  Inclusive 

Shiblon 

Courage  to  Pay  the 
Price  of  the 
Good  Life 

Counage  fo  Pay  the 
Price  of  the 
Good  Life 

The  Family  Record 
and  Temple  Record 

Making  of  an 
Eternal  Marriage 

God  is  Love 

Great  Characters  of 
the  Scriptures 

Corianton 

Resourceful  and 

Farsighted  in 
Planning  the 
Good  Life 

Resourceful  and 
Farsighted  in 
Planning  the 
Good  Life 

Genealogical  Soc. 
of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-dkjy  Saints 

Making  of  an 
Eternal  Marriage 

Solvation 

by  Faith 

The  Doctrine 
and  Covenants 

Moroni  Versus 
Zerahemnah 

Willing  to  Toil 

For  the  Fruits 

of  Righteousness 

Willing  to  Toil 

For  the  Fruits 

of  Righteousness 

Genealogical  Soc. 
of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of 

Latter-day  Saints 
(Continued) 

Making  of  an 
Eternal  Marriage 

Salvation 

by  Faith 

(Continued) 

How  the  Doctrine 

and  Covenants 

Grew 

Moroni  Versus 
Amalickiah 

Placing  First 
Things  First 

Placing  First 
Things  First 

Genealogical  Soc. 

of  the  Church  of 

Jesus  Christ  of 

Latter-day  Saints 

(Continued) 

Growth  Toward 
Religious 
Maturity 

What  Shall 
Endure 

Messages  of  the 

Doctrine  and 

Covenants 

Moroni  Versus 
Amrnoron 

Humility 

Humility 

Work  Review 

Growth  Toward 
Religious 
Maturity 

What  Shall 

End^jre 
(Continued) 

Some  Doctrinal 

Contributions  of 

The  Doctrine  and 

Covenants 

Political  and 
Religious 

Disintegration 

To  Forgive  and 
Be  Forgiven 

To  Forgive  and 
Be  Forgiven 

The  Church  Records 

Archives  and 

Temple  Index 

Bureau 

Growth  Toward 
Religious 
Maturity 

Review 

The  Pearl  of 
Great  Price 

Nephi 

True  Neighborliness 

True  Neighborliness 

Church 
Ordinances 

Faith  and 

Intellectual 

Maturity 

Opportunity 
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"DECORATION  DAY "  FOR  OUR  SOULS,  TOO 

(By  Kenneth  S.  Bennion-. 


'T'he  little  town  of  Vernon,  at  the 
edge  of  Utah's  desert,  has  a 
cemetery  of  special  interest.  There 
is  no  water  for  flowers,  trees,  and 
lawns;  yet,  it  is  an  interesting  place. 

On  Decoration  Day  the  towns- 
people turn  out  with  shovels,  rakes, 
flowers,  and  buckets  of  water  to 
beautify  this  little  plot  of  ground. 
Soon,  cars  from  distant  places  be- 
gin to  arrive.  Former  residents,  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  those 
whose  remains  are  buried  here  come 
back  to  pay  their  respects  to  those 
whom  they  revere. 

-  There  is  a  general  reunion.  Stories 
of  early  days  are  retold,  experiences 
are  traded,  soft-spoken  tributes  are 
paid  to  the  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  who  once  lived  and  made 
history  in  the  little  village. 

Each  Is  Trimmed 

Reverently  the  soil  is  cleared  of 
old  weeds.  Each  grave  is  "trimmed 
up,"  by  having  the  soil  raked  up  to 
a  neat,  smoothly  rounded  mound. 
Soon  the  whole  yard  looks  fresh 
and  pleasant.  True,  there  is  no  grass 
—but  the  clean,  soft  soil,  swept  by 
desert  winds,  and  purified  by  the 
clear,  sunlight  of  the  high  valley,  is 
almost  as  lovely  as  a  lawn. 


Next  come  the  flowers  from  far- 
off  floral  shops,  and  from  the  more 
protected  gardens  of  the  town.  These 
are  never  hoarded  above  the  graves 
of  relatives.  Bouquets  are  carefully 
divided  among  all  the  graves.  By 
noon  every  grave  is  decorated. 

Some  of  the  offerings  are  of  spe- 
cial interest.  There  are  wreaths  of 
finest  handmade  flowers.  From  the 
local  mountains  come  long,  purple 
spikes  of  lupine;  bouquets  of  Indian 
paintbrushes,  sego  lilies,  and  sprays 
of  fragrant  cliff  roses.  Yellow  roses 
and  Iflacs  are  brought  from  the  older 
homesteads,  and  wild  roses  from 
the  creek  banks.  Thus  is  the  ceme- 
tery renewed  and  made  beautiful. 

Those  who  live  far  away  must 
come  early  if  they  want  to  take  part 
in  this  community  project;  if  they 
are  an  hour  or  so  late,  they  will  find 
the  work  all  done,  the  graves 
trimmed,  and  the  flowers  in  place. 
The  town  has  always  been  like  that. 
No  one  works  here  for  himself  or 
his  family  alone. 

Those  who  attend  these  Decora- 
tion Day  affairs  go  away  renewed  in 
spirit,  and  filled  with  a  new  regard 
for  mankind;  rededicated  to  the 
ideals  and  principles  that  made  their 
ancestors  the  great,  though  humble, 
men  and  women  they  were. 


Go  To  The  Grave  Sides 

It  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  go, 
occasionally,  to  the  graves  of  our 
loved  ones,  there  to  pledge  anew  our 
love  for  them,  and  for  the  principles 
that  guided  their  lives.  It  is  good, 
too,  to  have  a  "decoration  day"  in 
our  own  souls— to  pull  out  the  weeds 
that  insinuate  themselves  into  our 
thoughts;  to  "trim  up"  our  lives, 
which  are  forever  being  eroded  by 
the  winds  and  storms  that  are  our 
lot.  It  is  good  thus  to  bring  into  our 
lives  some  choice  flowers;  to  let  the 
clean  winds  of  heaven  blow  away 
the  accumulated  dross  and  filth,  and 
to  let  the  pure  sunlight  stream  into 
our  souls.  A  return  to  the  people  and 
the  sofl  from  which  we  came  helps 
us  to  judge  more  clearly  all  things 
in  the  light  of  the  simple  truths  of 
our  early  years;  helps  us  to  catch 
again  a  vision  of  the  ideals  and  the 
goals  that  once  shone  clear,  but 
sometimes  are  lost  to  our  view. 

Jesus  said:  "I  am  the  light  and  the 
Iffe  of  the  world." 

For  ourselves  and  for  those  we 
seek  to  teach  and  direct,  let  us  have, 
this  year,  a  "Decoration  Day"  of  our 
souls. 

Photo  opposite  is  another  Memorial  Day  shrine; 
it  is  the  "Monument  to  the  World  War  I  Dead 
from  Utah"  and  is  located  in  Memory  Grove,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.    Photo  is  by  Hal  Rumel. 


YOUNG  SPRING 

VouNG  spring  is  here  to  lovingly  caress 

The  morbid  souls  who  bow  with  fear  and  dread; 

To  sprinkle  healing  balm  that  can  repress 
The  gloom  that  weary  war,  or  death  has  bred. 

Yes,  spring  is  here  with  magic  of  rebirth. 
To  gloriously  rejuvenate  the  earth. 

—Dora  Toone  Brough. 


Answer  to 
'THE  TESTIMONY  OF  ANCIENT  PROPHETS" 
found  on  page  154: 

STEPHEN  L  RICHARDS 


IN  COMFORT  SPOKEN 

r^H  Broken  Heart,  spend  not  thy  time  in  sorrow; 
Thy  Father  knows  the  anguish  of  thy  tears. 
Trust  thou  His  love  to  lighten  all  thy  sorrows 
And  still  the  aching  torment  of  thy  fears. 

Thy  loved  one  sleeps  in  peace  and  he  shall  'waken 
In  that  Bright  Land  made  warm  by  Heaven's 

smile. 
His  now  the  lasting  joys  of  Iffe  eternal. 
Have  faith  and  thou  shall  see  him  in  a  while. 

—Given  Morrison. 
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SHE  DID  MORE  THAN  EEEL  SORRY 


Tt  was  a  chill,  cloudy  winter  morning  across  the  rugged, 
pine-tipped  peaks  of  the  Wasatch  range  in  southern 

Idaho.    It  was  still  and  it  was  dark,  just  before  the 

dawn.  Then  a 
large  army 
transport  plane 
roared  its  ap- 
proach from  the 
northwest.  1 1 
was  flying  too 
low  in  this  high 
country.  The  big 
ship  crashed  in- 
to a  ridge,  and 
bounced  to  a 
stop  about  two 
hundred  feet 
below,  explod- 
ing to  pieces  in 
the  process. 

Dead  in  the 
silent  snows 
were  37  Korean 
War  veterans, 
in    addition    to 


PENNING  FARAWAY  FRIENDS 
Lessons  can  be  put  in  action 


the  plane's  crew.  The  fighting  men  had  been  on  their 
way  home,  to  the  Southern  States. 

It  was  a  shocking  tragedy  to  people  everywhere  in 
America.  For  days  a  pall  of  sadness  hung  over  the 
little  farming  towns  along  the  Utah-Idaho  border,  near 
the  crash  scene. 

People  felt  sorry,  all  right.  No  doubt  most  of  them 
felt  that  there  was  little  more  to  do.  The  bodies  would 
be  removed  by  the  Army  in  the  spring.  Next  of  kin 
would  be  notified.  Neighbors  in  the  deep  South  would 
try  to  comfort  parents. 

But  there  were  people  in  the  crash  area  who  did 
more  than  feel  sorry.  One  of  them  was  Laura  R.  Merrill, 
a  Logan,  Utah,  widow  nearing  eighty  years.  Thought- 
fully, she  sat  down  at  her  worn,  little  oak  desk.  To 
the  parents  of  every  one  of  the  37  air  crash  victims  she 
penned  a  personal  four-page  letter.  She  described  the 
beautiful  dairyland  near  mountain-rimmed  Bear  Lake 
—in  the  area  where  the  boys  had  left  this  life.  She  told 
of  the  kind  people  who  lived  there.  She  assured  par- 
ents that  American  soldiers  kept  constant  guard  at  the 
crash  scene. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  there,  too. 

The  Logan  widow  asked  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce to  send  a  booklet  and  map  on  the  region  to  the 
parents  of  each  victim. 

Letters  of  reply  began  to  arrive  at  Laura  Merrill's 
little  apartment  in  the  rear  of  a  one-story,  red  brick 
Logan  home.  They  were  from  grateful  parents.  She 
handed  me  one  of  them,  from  a  mother  in  Florida. 

"Since  you  are  so  kind  to  write,  and  as  our  boy  lies 
near  you,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  him,"  the 


mother  wrote.  Then  she  told  how  the  lad  was  the 
youngest  of  her  four  sons.  He  was  slender,  blue-eyed 
and  blond.  He  had  worried  about  the  war  and  being 
drafted.  He  had  enlisted  before  his  call  came  "so  he 
could  get  it  over."  He  had  known  the  rigors  and 
terrors  of  the  cold  Korean  front.  He  had  been  happy 
to  have  his  army  service  completed.  He  had  looked 
forward  to  home  and  "mama's  good  hot  biscuits  and 
strawberries." 

"I  had  refurnished  his  room,  and  it  was  pretty  and 
gay  with  all  his  treasures  still  in  it,"  his  mother  wrote 
Laura  Merrill. 

The  letter,  like  the  others,  had  its  tears.  But  it  had 
its  priceless  rewards.  Its  closing  lines  were:  "God  bless 
you  and  all  our  faraway  friends  around  there." 

Laura  Merrill,  the  little  gray-haired  Logan  widow^, 
knows  the  sting  of  tragedy.  It  has  struck  her  several 
times  in  her  own  life.  And  she  has  made  a  practice 
through  the  years  of  being  more  than  just  sorry  when 
misfortune  has  shaken  others.  She  told  me  that  she 
writes  letters  to  next  of  kin  of  automobile  victims  in 
her  area.  In  Logan,  a  college  town,  she  is  known  as 
the  "American  Mother"  to  foreign  students  —  from 
Pakistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  India  and  other  distant  lands. 

During  World  War  II,  Laura  Merrill  felt  more  than 
sorry  for  Japanese  Americans.  They  were  generally 
shunned  and  often  mistreated.  She  obtained  a  position 
as  librarian  at  Topaz,  a  war  camp  for  displaced  Jap- 
anese. 

Besides  all  this,  this  faithful  Latter-day  Saint  woman 
has  sent  four  sons  on  Church  missions,  and  she  herself 
has  fulfilled  two  missions. 

All  of  us  feel  sorry  at  times.  Fewer  of  us,  like  Laura 
Merrill,  do  something  about  it.  An  alert  Sabbath  School 
teacher  can  make  lessons  live  on  occasions  of  this 
kind  by  leading  class  members  in  putting  the  Gospel 
into  action.  When  that  plane  crashed  in  the  southern 
Idaho  hills,  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  Sunday 
School  class  to  write  letters  to  parents,  as  Laura  Merrill 
had  done.  Perhaps  some  classes  did.  I  know  of  one 
Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School  teacher  not  far  from 
the  crash  scene  who  has  made  a  practice  of  having  her 
class  take  baskets  of  food  to  the  homebound  in  her 
ward. 

Those  are  deeds  that  Sunday  School  classes  can  do 
—in  putting  their  lessons  into  action. 

The  priest  and  the  Levite  probably  felt  sorry  as 
they  passed  the  wounded  traveler  along  that  road  fronj 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  But  it  remained  for  the  Samaritan 
to  do  more  than  feel  sorry. 

How  he  felt  after  his  kind  deed,  we  do  not  know. 
But  I  know  how  Laura  Merrill  feels.  She  is  youthful 
in  what  has  been  called  the  declining  years.  "I  am  never 
lonesome  a  minute,"  this  widow  who  lives  alone  told 
me,  with  a  twinkle.  She  is  happy— happy  because  she 
knows  how  to  feel  more  than  just  sorry. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


